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FFSS And How It Grew 
Michael Gray 


DP caltiondv FFSS was born in 1958. Its arrival was the high point 
of two decades of work that Decca’s Arthur Haddy had undertaken in 
1938 to make reproduced music sound a lot more like music and a lot less 
like records to compete with a then-new technology called FM radio 
broadcasting. How this competition was to be managed was the really 
big question, for by 1939, disc-cutting technology had already reached a 
remarkably high standard, certainly in Germany, where new micro- 
phones and cutters were, aside from Decca’s new moving-coil model, 
arguably the best the medium could then offer. Elsewhere in Germany, 
magnetic tape recording was increasingly being used to transcribe con- 
certs for later relay on the German Radio (RRG), just as transcription disc 
recording at 33 1/3 rpm served the same purpose for the American 
broadcasting industry, and by the middle 1940's, for the commercial 
recording industry as well. 

The tale of the development of FFRR is too well known to repeat 
here, though it was, in fact, not the only “extended range” technique 
record buyers could hear in the technically turbulent years following the 
end of the World War II—RCA Victor had already tried (and abandoned) 
extended range experiments in the late 1930's, EMI had developed its 
own “ER” cutting for 78’s, and by 1947, Bob Fine would be cutting 
Mercury‘s new classical discs with a Fairchild cutter whose treble re- 
sponse extended to beyond 14 KHz. FFRR was, nonetheless, a superbly 
timed debut, for within a year of its introduction, Decca/ London records 
were being bought not only for their content but also for their 
wondrously brilliant sound. 
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Binaural, Stereo, Two-channel, Call It What You Like ... 


By the late 1940's, the practical achievement two-channel sound on 
records, one of the great dreams of phonograph industry, seemed just 
around the corner. Certainly the technical understanding, of the prin- 
ciples of both binaural sound (intended to be reproduced through head- 
phones) and stereophonic recording (understood then to mean record- 
ing and reproducing with more than two channels) was already well 
advanced, thanks not just to the Blumlein and Bell experiments of the 
1930’s on discs, but also to other, less-well-known, recordings made by 
Philips-Miller in the Netherlands during and after the War, and by the 
RRG’s own two-channel experiments on magnetic tape, which began in 
1938 and continued until the 1944. Stereo might, in fact, have arrived in 
the late 1940's, had the LP record and tape master recording not arrived 
first, though as it turned out, these two innovations were, in effect, to be 
the ideal medium for transmitting successful two-channel sound. 

By the early 1950's, record companies were well aware of multi-track 
tape recording, which was fast becoming a standard in the motion picture 
industry. Some companies, like EMI, made much of their own recording 
equipment, and could therefore develop the necessary stereophonic 
recording gear on their own. Others, like Decca/London, were expert in 
some areas of stereophonic work, such as two-channel disc-cutting— 
thanks to in-house expertise and its alliance with Teldec in Germany— 
but notin others, like the essential area of two-channel miking and tape 
recording. 


The Francis/Savage Channeling Head 


It was in just these areas of two-channel recording that Arthur Haddy 
reached out of his West Hampstead studios in March, 1953, to hire-in 
work that had been developed before the War by one of EMI-Columbia’s 
engineers, C.J. Francis, who had made binaural experimental disc record- 
ings in 1937, first at Columbia, and then at the BBC. When the War came, 
Francis went into defense work, and the binaural gear for the two-track 
discs were taken over by Lawrence Francis Savage, who had become 
interested in the possibilities of binaural sound and stereophonic film 
sound in the 1920s, and who had set up a studio in Balham Grove Hall 
in 1938 to do radio dubbing and to further develop binaural for the BBC. 

One of the men who joined Savage in 1942 to help with binaural 
recordings was a young engineer named Roy G. Wallace, whose job was 
to turn Francis’ designs into finished equipment, chiefly an artificial head 
measuring eighteen inches across and the channeling equipment used 
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to record the sounds it picked up. Savage had other electronic and 
business interests, including war work, and after the war, the construc- 
tion of medical gear that was being sold to the Soviet Union. Two-chan- 
nel sound was, however, never far from Savage's mind, and for ten years 
after he arrived, Wallace continued to help build, and later design, newer 
versions of Savage's “channeling” gear. 

In November 1952, Haddy bought the rights to Savage's designs, 
and by the following March, had brought Wallace to Decca to further 
develop them for actual session recording. Wallace at first worked on 
Decca’s two-channel, carrier disc-cutting system, and it was not until 
November that he was able to actually begin the experiments needed to 
see if binaural recording would actually work in a studio. 


“Stereo” At The Studios 


By the time he arrived at Decca, Wallace was already thoroughly familiar 
with the theoretical literature about binaural and stereophonic record- 
ing. Theory said that binaural was satisfactory for headphones, though 
Wallace himself had already concluded that Savage's artificial head, with 
directional qualities that were “absolutely stunning”, made sound that 
was “horrible” on speakers. Nonetheless, trying the Savage head on 
sessions was the only way to find out for sure, and on November 4th, 
Wallace made his first binaural test recordings at Decca’s No. 1 Studio in 
West Hampstead at a session with Mantovani and his orchestra. More 
experiments soon followed, some using the Savage head, and some 
employing a new design what became we know today as the Decca Tree. 


A Tree Grows In Hampstead 


In one important way, Wallace’s Tree resembled the Savage head, since 
both designs contained three separate microphone elements facing cen- 
ter, left and right. The principle of three-mike, two-channel recording, in 
fact, had been noted as early as 1934 by William B. Snow of Bell Labs, and 
it was a variation of this very technique, using three recording channels 
fed by three widely spaced mikes, that Bob Fine used so successfully in 
his Living Presence recordings. 

What Wallace on the Tree did was to mount three Neumann M-49 
cardioid mikes in a triangle pattern on a single framework, a pattern that 
created a remarkably effective stereo picture for loudspeakers, and at the 
same time minimized the bass phase shifts that were likely to make 
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two-channel records difficult to reproduce with the inexpensive car- 
tridges most consumers were going to use for stereo. 

Since Wallace was using three mikes but only two recording chan- 
nels, he needed a mixer to combine their trio of signals into a stereo pair. 
This he did by adapting one of Decca’s existing six-channel mono mixers 
to accommodate two sets of three-to-two blends, one set for the or- 
chestral pickup, and the other for the vocal or choral mikes needed for 
Decca’s opera recordings. From Wallace's mixer, the stereo signals were 
fed to Ampex tape recorders, at first the 300-2 model, and then for many 
years the 350-2, which were the only machines Decca could buy in the 
beginning. 


First Experiments 


Decca’s first big foreign sessions in 1954 were scheduled in May with the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande in Geneva. Wallace had begun work on 
the binaural mixer in January, and by April it was ready to join Haddy, 
producer Victor Olof and mono engineer Gilbert Went for two weeks of 
intensive recording work. Just why these experiments were conducted 
in Geneva isn’t hard to explain, for until the early 1960's, Decca’s prestige 
recordings continued to be made through its Italian, Viennese, and Swiss 
connections, each of which overshadowed the records being made in 
London at Decca’s Studios or in its other favorite locale, Kingsway Hall. 
Moreover, binaural experiments could also be kept secret in an overseas 
venue far from the musical gossip at home, though before the year was 
out; Ernest Ansermet had already told High Fidelity that Decca was up to 
some interesting—but confidential— recording experiments in Geneva. 


Testing, Testing 


Arthur Haddy’s mandate to Wallace was to design and build field-wor- 
thy recording gear, use it on sessions, and evaluate the results. Wallace’s 
1954 recording trips to Geneva, Rome’s Academia di Santa Cecilia and 
the Maison de la Mutualite in Paris had shown conclusively that stereo 
could work in the same studios Decca was already using for mono 
recording. It was also clear from Wallace’s tapes that the Tree itself was 
an ideal way to capture a clear, directional and immediate orchestral 
sound stage. Good as it was, Wallace’s Tree was still subject to change, 
for it was only by trying new mikes and Tree configurations that he could 
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be certain he had found precisely the right combinations for the best 
sound it could produce. 


Stereo, Year II 


Decca had lots more stereo work scheduled in 1955, including operatic 
sessions in Belgrade, orchestral and operatic sessions in Vienna, plus still 
more sessions Geneva, Paris, Rome, and Bayreuth. To handle these 
assignments, plus the need for the first time to record stereo in two places 
at the same time, Wallace and his assistant, Jimmy Brown, built a second 
mike mixer (and a new Tree) for Brown to use in Vienna and Rome while 
Wallace worked in Paris and at Bayreuth. 

By May, Wallace had begun experiments with omni-directional Neu- 
mann M-50’s both his and Brown’s Tree’s, partly at the urging of Kenneth 
Wilkinson, who had worked the mono mixing desk while he and Wallace 
were recording in Belgrade in February. Wallace’s original M-49’s had 
been cardioid models, so to achieve the same focus on the new Tree, 
Wallace enclosed his M-50’s between boards or baffles inserted on either 
side of each mike to retain the sharply directional sound-stage charac- 
teristics he favored for stereo sound. 

For 1955 and most of 1956, M-50’s in boards were Wallace’s new 
standard for the Tree, even though experiments with it had by no means 
ceased. In London in April and again in July 1956, Wallace tried new 
Neumann KM-53 and KM-56 mikes on the Tree, then turned again in 
Paris in October and November, returned to to more experiments again 
matching the old M-49 against the M-50. 


From Testing To Production 


From his first sessions in Geneva, Wallace treated his binaural tapes as 
production masters, and had edited them into completed performances 
filed in the Decca Tape Library under a new BN (Binaural) library series 
that in four years encompassed 800 recorded titles. Transferring these 
performances to stereo discs was, of course, the final destination for 
binaural sound, a challenge that Haddy and others had been working 
on since 1950. 

Haddy’s initial two-channel disc experiments covered both so- 
called matrix and single-groove, non-matrix two-channel recording sys- 
tems. When matrix recording turned out to be unworkable as a consumer 
system, Haddy in the spring of 1956 enlisted the help of two Teldec 
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engineers, Hans Klemp and Horst Redlich, to help develop anew system 
using vertical and lateral groove modulations to encompass the right and 
left “binaural” sound channels. 

All of these developments—and even the existence of multi-channel 
sound at Decca—was still a closely held secret, not just to keep it from 
the competition, but because Haddy considered two-track tape, by 1956 
the only stereophonic format consumers could buy, to be a completely 
unacceptable way to present two-channel sound to the public. 


Making Operas the Right Way 


By the end of 1956, opera recording had become a major element of 
Decca’s recording plans. What stereo could offer in recording Operas was 
already obvious to John Culshaw, whose succession as Decca’s man in 
Vienna in the summer of 1956 opened the chance for bold and imagina- 
tive stereophonic stage presentation only two-channel sound could 
provide. Stereo was, in fact, a major factor in Decca’s recording plans for 
1957, not just for its own opera productions, for which Wallace had built 
anew, nine-channel mike mixer, but also for the records it was planning 
to make for its new American partner, RCA Victor. RCA wanted a stereo 
La Gioconda in 1957, plus stereo for the records Decca was going to record 
on its behalf in London. To get it, Haddy assigned Gordon Parry in late 
November 1956 to form a new, London-based stereo crew, and when 
Parry returned to Vienna in February 1957, gave Kenneth Wilkinson 
permission to move from his mono mixing desk to the London stereo 
team. It was a change that would have a profound effect on the Decca 
FFSS sound. 


That Decca Sound 


Wilkinson’s accession to the stereo mixing desk did not at first alter 
Wallace’s overall responsibility for Decca’s stereo sound, and it was his 
experiments with KM-56’s on his Tree in Geneva in 1957 that led in 1958 
to the placement of 56’s on Brown’s Tree in Vienna and on Wilkinson’s 
in London. Even though the placement of the Tree’s mikes was already 
fixed, other factors, such as where the Tree was placed above the conduc- 
tor’s head, how its mikes were equalized and mixed, and how much 
gain-riding was done on a session could, and often did, make the differ- 
ence between an ok and a great record. Even so, Decca FFSS stereo sound 
was largely the sound of the gear itself, something we can hear from 
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Ataulfo Argenta’s Spanish Columbia stereo discs, recorded on equip- 
ment that may have been designed and built to Decca’s specifications, 
thanks to Haddy’s long time friendship with Columbia’s founder, En- 
rique Inurrieta. 


FFSS Debuts 


The adoption of the Westrex 45/45 standard for stereo disc-cutting in 
early 1958 had far-reaching consequences for Decca’s stereo recording 
program. Haddy along with veteran balance engineer and cutter Cyril 
Windebank had already perfected Decca’s mono cutting apparatus in 
part through their innovations in feedback circuits. Making acceptable 
stereo discs, however, presented even greater challenges than making 
mono ones, particularly since stereo needed lots of power to cut high 
frequencies at high levels on Decca’s new Teldec two-channel cutter 
Cutting records at lower levels, or manually or electronically gain-riding 
dynamic range, were two ways to compensate for stereo’s power needs. 
Still another way to reduce power requirements was to cut discs at 
half-speed, or 16 2/3 rpm, and use a specially designed equalization 
network to compensate both for the reduced speed and for the RIAA 
curve. From CS-6001 until well into the 1960’s, Decca’s stereo discs were 
to become the industry’s first—though unannounced—half-speed 
mastered catalog. 

Decca’s other disc-cutting problem was closer to home, for by the 
spring of 1958, Kenneth Wilkinson had decided to begin to use stereo 
outriggers at his sessions to add more spaciousness and depth to the 
stereo sound through including the hall reflections and stage sounds, 
plus out-of-phase bass information, that outriggers could provide. This 
out-of-phase information had the potential to cause mis-tracking by 
cheap cartridges, a problem Decca solved by blending bass frequencies 
to mono below roughly 250 Hz, a decision that did not sit well with 
several Decca producers and engineers whose tapes faithfully reflected 
fully separated sounds at those frequencies. 


The Wilkinson Era 


You can, if you want, divide the history of Decca/London FFSS into the 
Wallace and the Wilkinson eras, and even fix the point of diversion in 
1958, even though such a scheme naturally discounts the contributions 
of each, and many others, made to what we know as Decca/London FFSS. 
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Even so, the dividing line exists, for it was Wilkinson’s accession to the 
stereo mixing desk early in 1957 that set in motion, through his thou- 
sands of hours of sessions, the trends that developed into the Decca 
sound of the 1960's, the 1970’s and the 1980's. 

It was, in fact, Wallace himself who made this future possible by 
building more and more elaborate multi-channel mike mixer/amplifiers, 
beginning with the nine-channel mixer in 1957, and continuing with his 
Maspere unit developed for opera recording in the early 1960's, and 
STORM 64, whose innovations have served as the model for Decca field 
mixers ever since. It was these mixers, and others developed at the time, 
that allowed the use of more and more stereo mikes, not only in opera 
productions, such as those John Culshaw was supervising in Vienna and 
Rome, but also for conventional orchestral recording. 

Spot-miking had, of course, first become possible with Wallace’s 
nine-channel mixer, which had space for four extra mikes in addition to 
the Tree and two outriggers. Using outriggers, however, meant reducing 
the loudness of the Tree’s mikes in the mixer to avoid too much sound 
from the center of the orchestra. It was this sacrifice of center clarity that, 
more than anything else, made spot miking necessary to recapture some 
of clarity that Wallace's Tree-only model had so successfully designed in 
from the start. 


Building the Dividing Line 


Itis, of course, Wilkinson’s work that has given FFSS the character it has 
today, flowing not just from his outriggers and spot mikes, but from his 
move to M-50’s on his Tree in 1959, By the early 1960's, Wallace's simple 
production technique had been replaced by the more impactful, and also 
more activist, ideas of producers like John Culshaw and Charles Ger- 
hardt, whose work with Wilkinson for RCA/Reader’s Digest epitomized 
the new, and highly interventionist, school of record producing. By 1963, 
Wallace had stopped session mixing altogether, having remained faithful 
to the end to his KM-56 directional mikes that Wilkinson had abandoned 
four years before. 

1964 was to become the pivotal year of the Wilkinson FFSS era, for 
by now Decca was close to settling on the up-front sound picture that 
would in a few years would deteriorate into the oppressively close-in 
miking technique made possible in part by Decca’s affair with Dolby 
noise reduction. It would, as it turned out, be a short road from Wilkin- 
son’s Cinemascope-like records of the early 1960’s to the aggressive 
Decca travesties of the Solti/Chicago Symphony era. 
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As They Liked It 


Arthur Haddy once credited the excellence of FFRR records to the 
teamwork between Decca’s engineering and musical staffs, to the halls 
they used, and to their experience in using them. It was characteristically 
canny of Haddy, who pioneered Decca’s “invented here” technical tradi- 
tion, to add that while equipment was important, too, it was less impor- 
tant than the human factor. 

It was, of course, Decca’s own engineers who designed and built the 
binaural gear that permitted the Decca/London teamwork to function in 
the first place, and who, in the persons of Roy Wallace and Jimmy Brown, 
first used it on sessions as members of Decca’s recording teams. And it 
was their taste in recorded sound, along with Arthur Haddy’s, and later 
Kenneth Wilkinson’s, from which emerged the techniques that formed 
the Decca FFSS sound. It’s thus important to remember, as we listen to 
and enjoy the performances detailed herein, that recorded sound is just 
as much “a matter of taste” for the people who record it is for those who 
listen to it. 


FFSS—What To Listen For 


There are many things to listen for in these classic FFSS records. First, 
and foremost, of course, are the musical performances they contain, 
many of which remain unequalled today. 

Itis, of course, London’s stereo sound that also attracts our attention 
to many of these records from the early FFSS era. To guide your pleasure, 
here are some things to listen for as you sample these early gems. 

First, remember that Decca/London switched from Tree-only to 
Tree-and-outrigger recording in 1958, thereby changing from the clear 
stage sound of Tree-only miking to the more spacious sound provided 
by the outriggers. This is very easy to hear on either LP or CD. 

Second, listen for the more subtle change in Wallace’s Tree mikes 
from baffled M-50’s to non-baffled, directional KM-56’s in 1957, Famous 
records like Ansermet’s Rite of Spring (CS-6031), Ravel's Mother Goose Suite 
(CS-6023) and Delibes Coppelia (CSA-2201) were all made with KM-56’s, 
In particular, listen carefully to hear the difference between the slightly 
sweeter and more distant perspective of his earlier records with M-50’s 
versus the closer, almost X-ray perspective of those made with 56’s. 

Third, listen to the records Kenneth Wilkinson made from 1957 and 
1959, when he was using a Wallace-approved KM-56 Tree, and those he 
recorded after 1959, when he began using his own specially designed 
M-50 one. While both sets of records have his trademarked orchestral 
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clarity, listen too for an increased tendency to use spot orchestral mikes 
after 1959, for the quieter noise background Wilkie created by driving 
his tape very “hot”, and for the judicious gain-riding he used to keep the 
orchestra “front and center” at all times in his stereo picture. 


Decca Disc Cutting 


It wasn’t until 1968, when Decca acquired its first Neumann SX-68, 
helium-cooled disc cutter, that the full sound of its stereo tapes could be 
revealed on records. In fact, disc-cutting techniques had until then 
remained well behind tape-recording technology, which aside from im- 
provements in tape formulations, tape-head designs, transports and 
Dolby noise-reduction, had maintained the remarkably high standard 
set by Ampex’s model 200 and EMI's BTR-1 in the late 1940's. 

It's amazing that as much of the sound of the London tapes did make 
it onto records in FFSS’s first decade, though even the best discs of this 
period are weak in frequencies above 10 Khz, precisely the range in 
which Decca’s cutting amplifiers had to supply maximum power into the 
RIAA curve and where mechanical resistance and resonances were the 
most disruptive to linear response. It’s because of these limitations, 
well-known to Decca/London staff at the time, that many early FFSS 
records have a characteristically bright sound that on close listening 
lacks the very sweet brightness characteristic of Decca’s Neumann mi- 
crophones, a sound that comes through on Decca pressings of the late 
1960's and 1970's, and is heard best on the CD’s of today. 
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Stereo and the Modern Orchestra 
Ivan March 


Win the nineteenth century the modern orchestra was born and in 
the hundred years to follow almost all music came under its domination. 
From Berlioz onwards the texture and colour of the sound reaching the 
listener’s ears grew towards sharing equal importance in the aesthetic of 
the music with the notes and their harmony and rhythm. This process 
perhaps reached a culmination in the music of Respighi. If the greater 
part of the effect of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite is lost in a piano 
arrangement, it would be inconceivable to use this medium for The Pines 
of Rome, 

: It is interesting to watch how in the last years of the century, as the 
influence of German classicism slowly receded, so the texture of the 
orchestral tutti clarified itself and became more transparent. This in spite 
of a steadily increasing size and variety of instrumentation. The Sym- 
phonie Fantastique dates from 1830 and it was not for nothing that its 
composer, the father of modern orchestration, was a Frenchman. Yet even 
the rich sonorities of Tchaikovsky and Wagner emerge with a greater 
overall clarity than the timpani-dominated tuttis of Beethoven and the 
rich turgidity of Brahms. 

The ability of stereo to define and detail the orchestral displacement 
within a conveyed sense of the atmosphere of the whole has naturally 
been successful in the subtly shaded music of Ravel and Debussy. That 
it has been an equal success in the complex scores of Stravinsky and 
others would have been the more surprising had we not already noted 
and enjoyed the remarkable clarity of the best mono discs of modern 
orchestral polyphony. But the greater problems inherent in the music of 
Brahms, and Beethoven—the most popular gramophone composer by 
far—were not so easily solved, and early stereo issues of their music had 
a variable degree of success. One of the striking improvements in recent 
months has been the growing number of discs available in this field, 
offering not only a satisfying balance of sound but also a feeling of space 
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and atmosphere “around and between the instruments”. Good examples 
of this are Ansermet's recording of Beethoven's 2nd Symphony, and the 
Walter Brahms cycle. 

The readiness of stereo to convey atmosphere has led to a number 
of additional headaches for the recording engineers. In a classical con- 
certo recording the cadenzas have in the past been recorded separately, 
for economic reasons. One cannot have a symphony orchestra sitting 
doing nothing. Yet remove the orchestra and the sound in the studio 
changes subtly. On the finished stereo disc the effect can be quite 
disturbing at an otherwise imperceptible tape join. The recording en- 
gineers have considered using a live audience in the place of the or- 
chestra, or even full-size dummies to mitigate the change in ambience. 

Temperature and humidity can also alter the recorded sound meas- 
urably—a real problem in a country of fickle climate when a recording 
of a major work may be spread over weeks—and recently the E.MLI. 
recording staff to their chagrin discovered another stereo variable. The 
Kingsway Hall, London, where many of the most successful British 
recordings have been made, was repainted, and the first session held 
there afterwards was almost a disaster. The glossy surfaces of the new 
paint caused extensive and considerable sound reflections and altered 
completely the hall ambience. (Incidentally such reflections can be an 
equal nuisance domestically and stereo speakers should never be placed 
on either side of a flat reflecting surface such as an area of glass or a bare 
wall. An air space behind them is ideal, as is afforded by a window bay; 
alternatively the use of thick curtaining in between to absorb the un- 
wanted reverberation.) 

The coloration of the hall itself then is of vital importance to the 
making of a first-class record and stereo is quickly revealing which of the 
halls in America and Europe are most satisfactory for recording purposes. 
We must remember that most composers must have written their scores 
imagining the effect of the orchestra playing in the old-fashioned type 
of European concert hall with an ambience generous in warmth and 
reverberation. It is interesting that Puccini in his opera accompaniments 
shows in his scoring a consciousness of the less reverberant acoustic of 
the theatre pit. He reinforces the tuttis with rich brass sonorities and uses 
the four horns liberally to fill out the middle of the orchestra in the mezzo 
forte passages. 

Modern concert halls eschew the mellowing effect of reverberation 
and tend to substitute in its place a clinical clarity, Beecham and Monteux 
are among conductors who are known to dislike such an atmosphere—or 
lack of it!—and one would hardly choose the Festival Hall for arecording 
studio. Certainly some of the most convincing stereo issues of the past 
year have consistently offered a mellow and reverberant acoustic. 
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Among them are notably: Berlioz’s Requiem, both the RCA and Mercury 
recordings of LArlesienne (the latter recorded in a brand new hall in 
Detroit), the complete Fistoulari set of Delibes’ Sylvia Ballet (recorded in 
Watford Town Hall), the Walter recording of Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony and also from Philips, Ormandy’s Grand Canyon Suite (Grofe), the 
Beecham Messiah (recorded in Walthamstow Town Hall) and Liszt Faust 
Symphony(HMV), Prokofiev's Scythian Suite (also made at Watford) and 
Lieutenant Kije (Leinsdorf), the complete Daphnis and Chloe (Monteux) 
from Decca (Walthamstow), the Vienna Philharmonic Strauss concerts 
and, also from Vienna, Karajan’s Aida, Perhaps the most beautiful or- 
chestral sound of all is on the Maag-Decca recording of Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. Thus the Kingsway Hall, where this was made, still has 
the edge on its “competitors”. Current releases from RCA, appearing as 
we go to press, suggest that Symphony Hall, Chicago, is proving itself a 
recording site of a similar excellence. 7 

The only outstanding example of a recording benefiting from a 
somewhat dry acoustic is the Mercury record of Copland’s Rodeo. This 
open-air music suits perfectly the rather dead acoustic quality of the 
auditorium where it was made. 

There is little doubt that as stereo techniques improve still further 
the recording site chosen for each individual session will become of 
increasing importance’. 


1 Reprinted from The Stereo Record Guide, Volume Il, p. xiii—xv, 1961 
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Reverberation and Microphone Placing 
for Stereo Recording 


Many of the earliest stereo issues were recorded during what was 
basically a mono era, and even after stereo discs had begun to make an 
initial impact on the musical public the amount of experience available 
on satisfactory microphone techniques and the problems of ambience 
(except as judged by the recording engineers themselves) was very 
limited. Furthermore, the honeymoon period of railway trains, ping- 
pong and swimming baths could not go on forever and understandably 
the record companies wanted to improve their control of the medium to 
make records which very clearly showed that they were indeed stereo 
and not mono issues. 

In the mono high fidelity era there was a great deal of induced 
distortion of sound images to give extra presence and strings became 
thin, whiskery and shrill, while oboes and clarinets suffered from exag- 
geration of their higher partials to become unpleasantly reedy. The aim 
of stereo, however, is not to bring the instrumentalist into the listener’s 
room, but to transport the listener to the concert hall. Thus a recording 
manager who wants to impress must find a way to exaggerate the 
ambience of the recording site. There is a very easy way to manage this: 
simply choose a hall with a good overhang of reverberation (irrespective 
as to its suitability to the music about to be recorded). More than one 
record mentioned in this book diminished the listener’s pleasure and 
vulgarities the intention of the composer’s scoring by excess resonance. 
Furthermore, the resultant clouding of the image in a loud nineteenth 
century work can tire the ear as quickly as an excess of high frequencies. 

Over the last twelve months evidence has begun to appear to 
suggest that engineers have become conscious of this problem. Unfor- 
tunately their answer has often made matters worse. The sometimes 
chosen solution has not been the obvious one of changing the hall, but 
rather using close microphone techniques, especially for the strings. The 
result is a grotesque and unrealistic aural contradiction. The strings 
(especially the violins) are close and pithy, and the wind (if not the 
woodwind, the brass) and percussion are left free to resound as much as 
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the hall acoustic allows and everything clouds into a horrid aural mess. 
If there is a solo piano its image is ridiculously blurred and of course 
much larger than life. This technique is monstrously unmusical and 
abuses all the advantages of the new medium. 

No opera house in the world, with a seated audience, colors the 
music with resonance in any way comparable to the ‘empty house’ effect 
chosen for almost all opera records, but arguably the listener might not 
be prepared to accept the dryness of the real thing in his lounge. Stereo 
interplay is rightly achieved by freely positioning the singers on the 
sound stage and allowing them to move about. However, unfortunately 
the microphone does not pick up sound quite like the human ear, and 
the physical distance of the voice from the type of microphones in 
general use appears crucial in determining the amount of coloration (and 
there is always some) the microphone gives to the voice. 

_Whatseems to happen is that the voice as it moves to the edge of the 
optimum area of one microphone (when presumably it is also at the edge 
of the ideal position in relation to the next) becomes curiously disem- 
bodied. The tone appears to lose its middle frequencies and instead the 
listener is offered an edgy and curiously cavernous quality. This effect 
can be found on many operatic recordings (irrespective of company), 
although it is more noticeable on some than on others, and much more 
apparent on high fidelity equipment than on asmaller domestic machine. 
It is interestingly absent from the best sections of the earlier HMV 
recordings of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas (the listening test was made 
with the excellent new transfers of ‘highlights’) where there was little 
attempt at production, but the occasional ‘ghosting’ creeps into the later 
recordings—if never seriously—where a greater sense of stage move- 
ment has obviously been demanded by the producer. 

Obviously, new microphone techniques are needed to overcome 
this clear distortion of vocal timbre; we wonder whether the use of 
Blumlein’s classical stereo conception of only two wide-coverage micro- 
phones angled at 45 might be a better answer than the present multi-mi- 
crophone system}. 


1 Reprinted from The Stereo Record Guide, Volume III, p-ix-x. 1963 
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The Record Ratings and Discography 


A record is the preservation of a particular performance of a musical 
score. Although the performance and the way it is recorded are insepa- 
rable on the record, many great performances are miserably recorded and 
vice versa. Thus, record ratings should consider not only the quality of 
the recording sound but also the quality of the interpretation and per- 
formance. In this discography both performance (P) and recording 
sound (S) are rated separately from 1 (bad) to 10 (excellent). The highest 
combined rating is 20; and there are five of these. They represent the 
finest Decca/London collaborations from 1958-1963. How good is this? 
At their best, the Londons are as good as the RCAs and Mercurys. 

The performance ratings are a combination of my opinions and those 
of other reviewers. I have read the reviews for many of these recordings 
when originally published in High Fidelity, Hi Fi Stereo Review and the first 
four volumes of The Stereo Record Guide (forerunner to the Penguin Record 
Guides.) I have quoted extensively from The Stereo Record Guide because the 
reviewers (Edward Greenfield, Ivan March, and Denis Stevens) capture so 
articulately the historical, musical and sonic significance of these recordings. 


Comparison of Sound on the Various Record Labels 


Making comparisons about sound among various record labels is some- 
thing that audiophiles love to do. After doing this with the London/ 
Decca label it has become apparent to me that there are no absolutes. 
Every record pressing is an individual work of art—no two sound exactly 
alike. The more one knows about how records are (were) made, the more 
one realizes the tremendous number of variables that result in each 
record’s sound. Each of us listen with subjective ears. Finally, there is a 
variance in our sound systems that muddy the waters of objective 
comparison. Asa result, the only judgement that matters when evaluating 
arecord is whether or not you like a record on your sound system based 
on your own personal sonic and artistic perception. 

Nevertheless, I refuse to disappoint those of you who are waiting for 
an opinion as to whether the original issues really are worth the extramoney 
you pay for them. Label numbers refer to the Labelography section. 
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FFSS vs. FFRR 


Label 2 (FFSS) was the first issue in stereo. Although I am not sure how 
long they were labeled FFSS, I have seen a label as late as CS6376 
(Tchaikovsky Symphony 5, Lorin Maazel, conductor), recorded in 1964. 
Label 4 (FFRR) is the second stereo issue. My comparisons show little or 
no difference between the two pressings. Perhaps the FFRR’s are more 
equalized, but not much. 

As Michael Gray has stated, there is a harsh brightness to the 
Decca-London early stereo records because the disc cutters were weak 
in reproducing frequencies above 10 kHz. The pressings made after 
1968—to my knowledge all FFRR—were made with the Neumann 5X-68 
helium-cooled disc cutter which could reveal the sweet high frequencies 
on the original tape. It’s for that reason that the later FFRR pressings are 
often superior to the early FFSS pressings. The CDs also often do not 
have this flaw—but not always. For example, the Martinon performance 
of Ibert’s Divertissement (CS 6200 and CD 421-173) is far too bright a CD 
transfer. As usual, each record and CD transfer is unique. 


STS Reissues 


In comparing the STS first reissue (label 5) with the FFSS, there are clear 
differences. The originals (whether FFSS or FFRR) reveal more clarity 
and openness, more air around the instruments, more presence and 
dynamism, better bass and highs. The STS reissues are more constricted 
in their range, the highs are often rolled off and the bassis muddier. There 
is less musical presence and hall sound in the STS reissues. But before 
you throw out your Stereo Treasuries, remember that these remarks 
apply only to comparisons with the originals. The STS reissues are not 
bad records and their price and availability make them bargains. The 
silver on orange (5) is slightly more desirable than the black on orange 
(6). Both of these reissues were pressed in England. Label (7) red, black, 
and blue on white were pressed in the United States and are inferior. 


The Maligned Mono 


Those of you who have listened to London/Decca mono records of the 
fifties and sixties, and have listened with unbiased ears, realize how good 
they sound, They often have greater dynamic range and clarity then their 
stereo counterparts. They are genuine antiques—they’Il never be re- 
issued on CD, unless they were made in mono only, And, you will recall, 
in these first stereo records made, the highs will be shrill. The mono 
issues frequently do not have this problem. But then, there is the alluring 
spread of stereo... 
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Symbol Definition 


P = Performance Rating, 1 (bad) to 10 (excellent). 


S = Sound Rating, 1 (bad) to 10 (excellent). 
Underlined records denote the pressing reviewed. 
® All underlined CS numbers denote FFSS or first issue pressings. 
(Labelography Label 2) 
® Underlined CM (mono) numbers are red label pressings. (Labelo- 
graphy Label 1) 
© Underlined Decca pressings are black and silver FFSS pressings. 
(Labelography Label 3) 
© Underlined STS pressings are the orange and silver pressings. 
(Labelography Label 5) 
® Bracketed () CS numbers mean the FFRR red label was reviewed. 
(Labelography Label 4) 
® CD numbers with an E, F or K denote Japanese reissues. Many of 
the CD reissues contain only part of the works contained on the 
original LP Where this is the case, the works on the CD reissue are 
underlined in the Composer/Title/Artist section. 


Entries appearing in bold are reviewed in the Best Records section. 


Abbreviations of Performing Organizations 


GOS Gran Orquesta Sinfonica 

IPO Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
LPO London Philharmonic Orchestra 
LSO London Symphony Orchestra 
NOS National Orchestra of Spain 
OASC Orchestra Academica Santa Caecilia 
OSR LOrchestre de la Suisse Romande 
PCO Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
ROHO Royal Opera House Orchestra 
sCO Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
VPO Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON 

cs CM  SXL_ STS CD 

6001 9201 2060 15084 

6002 2084 210E-1145 

6003 2085 210E-1146 

6004 9200 2059 15002 

6005 9202 2007 425-509 

6006 9192 2020 

600Z 9232 2047 15012 411-932 

6008 9235 2082 15596 

6009 9229 2011 223E-1134 

6010 9194-2006) 15015 9417-793 

6011 2029 = 15263 

6012 9186 =. 2221 421-400 

6013 9210 15020 

6014 (9224 «=- 2016 

6015 9225 2008 

6016 2013 «= 15001 

6017 «(9138 «= 2017S: 15139 

6018 2086 15126 

6019 9127 2002 421-616 

6020 9179 2005 15007 

6021 9187 2222 15047 

6022 2104 15003 

(6023) 9230 2602 223E-1139 

6024 9228 15109 230E-51043 
414-046 

6025 9227 2009 15006 

6026 9226 2044 15594 22E-1155 
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RATING 
COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST PS T 
Mendelssohn-Midsummer Night's Dream LSO/Maag 10 9 19 
Delibes-Coppelia OSR/Ansermet 8 7 15 
Delibes-Coppelia OSR/Ansermet 7 15 
Brahms-Symphony 2 VPO/Kubelik 7 14 
Dukes Sorcerer's Apprentice IPO/Solti 7 7 14 
Espafia-Works of Chabrier, Moszkowski, Andalusia, 
Rimsky-Korsakov LSO/Argenta 9 10 19 
Blue Danube VPO/Krips 7 8 15 
Viennese Bon Bons VPO/Boskovsky 9 8 17 
Stravinsky-Petrouchka OSR/Ansermet 8 7 15 
Mendelssohn, Bruch-Violin Concerti Ricci 
LSO/Gamba 8 8 16 
Tchaikovsky-Violin Concerto Campoli-LSO/Argenta 8 8 16 

Exciting and eccentric gllbieaase A sleeper. 

Rimsky-Korsakov- Russian Easter Ov, 
Tsar Sultan Suite OSR/Ansermet &§ 8 16 
Debussy-Images OSR/Argenta 7 7 4 
This is Vienna VPO/Knappertsbusch 5 5 10 
Overtures in Hi Fi OSCCP/Wolff 8 7 15 
Brahms-Symphony 1 VPO/Kubelik 7 7 44 
Stravinsky-Firebird OSR/Ansermet 6 7 13 
Rimsky-Korsakov-Scheherazade PCO/Ansermet 8 7 15 
Beethoven-Piano Concerto 5 Curzon-VPO/Knappertsbusch 7 7 14 

8 7 15 


Dvorak-Symphony 5 VPO/Kubelik 
Brahms-9 Intermezzi, Ballade, Cappricio, 


Rhapsody, Backhaus, p. 7 6 13 

Brahms-Symphony 3 VPO/Kubelik 5 7 12 

Debussy/Ravel Nocturnes/Mother Goose 

OSR/Ansermet 9 9 18 

Debussy-La Mer, Prelude Faun Ravel-Rhapsodie 

Espagnole OSR/Ansermet 8 8 16 

Berlioz-Symphonie Fantastique LSO/Argenta 7 8 15 
Performance is overrated—try RCA LSC 2608 (Munch) 

Chopin/Delibes-Les Sylphides/La Source 

PCO/Martinon 7 8 15 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON RATING 
CS CM _SXL__ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST PS. 7 
6027 499222 §=2098 §=—: 15085 Haydn-Symphonies 94,99 VPO/Krips 5 6 il 
6028 2260 15014 Falla-E] Retablo de Maese Pedro, Harpsichord 

Concerto, Veyron-LaCroix, h. NOS/Argenta 10 10 20 
6029 Halffter-Sinfonietta NOS/Argenta 9 9 18 
6030 15027 K30Y1031 Brahms-Haydn Variations, Tragic Ov., Academic 

Festival Overture VPO/Knappertsbusch 5 4 9 
6031 9207 2042 223E-1134  Stravinsky-Rite of Spring OSR/Ansermet 

Average at best 7 6 13 

6032 9205 15037 Dvorak-Serenade IPO/Kubelik 7 6 13 
6033 9193 2097 Liszt-Piano Concerto 1&2 Katchen LSO/Argenta 7 7 14 
6034 9152 15028 Stravinsky-Apollo, Renard OSR/Ansermet 8 7 15 
6035 15048 Stravinsky-Capriccio, Concerto for Piano and 

Winds Magaloff, p. OSR/Ansermet 6 8 14 
6036 ©9208 =. 2113 421-400 Rimsky-Korsakov: Sadko, Christmas Eve Suite 

Dubinushka, Flight of Bumble Bee OSR/Ansermet 9 8 17 
6037 2003 15038 Beethoven-Symphony 5 OSR/Ansermet 7 #7 V4 
6038 «869035 «2001-2 15221 Tehaikovsky-1812 Overture, Capriccio 

Italien, Marche Slav LSO/Alwyn 8 9 17 


6039 15049 Ricci-Virtuoso Showpieces 7 8 
6040 9001 2081 15029 Chopin-Piano Music-Vol. 1 Kempff 7 7 14 
6041 9002 2024 15039 Chopin-Piano Music-Vol. 2 Kempff 7 7 14 
6042 9003 2025 15050 Chopin-Piano Music-Vol. 3 Kempff 7 7 14 
043 2077 1502 252E-1101  Debussy-Danse, Jeux, Dukas-LaPeri OSR/Ansermet 9 10 19 | 
6044 9037 2019 15403 417-712 Vivaldi-4 Seasons SCO/Munchinger 6 7 13 | 
6045 
6046 9212 2091 15199 Falla-Nights in Gardens of Spain, Rodrigo- | 
Guitar Concerto Ypes, NOS/Argenta 9 9 18 
6047 2026 = 15015 Bruch-Scottish Fantasy, Mendelssohn-Violin 
Concerto Campoli, LPO/Boult 7 7 14 
6048 9139 2015 Tehaikovsky-Symphony 4 OSR/Argenta 
The poorest Argenta record I’ve heard 6 6 12 
6049 «9034 = 2012 425-512 Grieg-Peer Gynt LSO/Fjelstad 10 9 19 
6050 2243 Falla-3 Cornered Hat Turina-Sinfonia Sevillana 
OSR/Argenta 7 8 15 
6051 9110 2028 421-155 Schubert-Octet Vienna Octet 8 8 16 
6052 2004 15018 230E-51059 Tchaikovsky-Symphony 6 VPO/Martinon* 
6053 Beethoven-Overtures VPO/Munchinger 6 6 12 
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LONDON 


CS 
6054 


6055 


(6068) 
(6069) 
6070 


6071 


6072 


6076 


CM 
9004 


9005 


9006 


9007 
9008 


9254 


9009 


9255 


COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST 


Beethoven-Piano Concerto 4 
Backhaus VPO/Schmidt-Isserstet 


Rachmaninoff-Piano Concerto 1 Tchaikovsky- 
Concert Fantasy Katin, p. LPO/Boult 


Smetana-Ma Vlast VPO/Kubelik* 
Smetana-Ma Vlast VPO/Kubelik* 
Massenet-Le Cid Meyerbeer-Les Patineurs 


Prokofiev-Violin Concerti 1 & 2 Ricci, v. 


Haydn-Piano Sonatas 34, 48, 52 Backhaus p. 
Schubert-Symphony 9 LSO/Krips 
Bizet-Carmen & L’Arlesienne Suites OSK/Ansermet 


Beethoven- Quintet Mozart-Divertimento Vienna Octet 


Rachmaninoff-Piano Concerto 2 Balakirev- 


Mendelssohn-Symphony 4, Schubert-Symphony 5 


Tehaikovsky-Serenade, Mozart-Eine Kleine 


Sibelius-Violin Concerto Ricci/LSO/Fjelstad 
Great orchestral accompaniment. Heifitz 


Tehaikovsky-Nutcracker OSR/Ansermet 
Tehaikovsky-Nutcracker OSR/Ansermet 
Beethoven-Symphony 4 Coriolan Ov. OSR/Ansermet 
Bach-Brandenburg Concerti 1 & 6 


Bach-Brandenburg Concerti 2 & 5, Air from Suite 3 


Bach-Brandenburg Concerti 3 & 4 


Weber-Overtures OSR/Ansermet 
Tehaikovsky-Swan Lake OSR/Ansermet 


DECCA LONDON 
SXL_ STS CD 
2010 K 20C 2613 
2034 
2064 15096 2305-51033 
2065 15097 230E-51033 
2021 15051 
TPO/Kubelik 
OSR/Ansermet 
15041 
2045 15140 
2037 15052 223E-1142 
2153 = 15053 
2037 15086 417-880 
Islamey Katchen/LSO/Solti 
2067 15008 
IPOSolti 
2046 15141 
Nachtmusik IPO/Solti 
2077 15054 
still the best. 
2092 15433 425-509 
2093 15433 425-509 
2116 15055 
2125 15366 421-027 
421-028 SCO/Munchinger 
2126 15366 417-769 
421-027 SCO/Munchinger 
421-028 
2127) = 15366 = 417-710 
421-027 SCO/Munchinger 
421-028 
2112 15056 
2107 K26Y 
2108 1046/7 


Tehaikovsky-Swan Lake OSR/Ansermet 


om OW ND 
moo oe N 
= 
loo} 


8 15 
10 19 
19 
8 15 


NO © NJ 
5 


8 16 
7 14 
18 
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LONDON = DECCA LONDON RATING 
CS CM _SXL__ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST PS T 
77 9256 2105 15057 Ravel-Bolero Alborado Falla 3 Cornered Hat 
— Weber Invitation PCO/Wolf 6 7 13 
Wide dynamic range-constricted highs 
6078 9189 2243 425-157 Vaughan-Williams-Symphony 8 Partita LPO/Boult 8 8 16 
6079 9209-2136 15042 Debussy-La Boite a Jou Joux Printemps 
OSR/Ansermet 10 10 20 
6080 9216 Haydn-Symphony 96 & 104 VPO/Munchinger 6 6 12 
6081 9220 2220 15058 Mozart-Symphony 35 & 41 IPO/Krips 
6082 15026 K30Y 1595 Schumann-Piano Concerto Weber-Konzertstucke 
Gulda/VPO/Andrae 5 § 10 
6083. 9178 15125 Dvorak-Symphony 7 VPO/Kubelik _ 6 7 13 
Sound and performance far below Kubelik's 
high standards elsewhere. 
(6084) 9182 15142 Saint Saens-Violin Concerto 3, Paganini- 
Violin Concerto Campoli/LSO/Gamba 6 6 12 
6085 15142 Piano Works-Bach Scarlatti Schumann Chopin 


Brahms Rachmaninoff/Katin, p. 


6086 9184 15110 Bartok-Concerto for Orchestra OSR/Ansermet 6 7 WB 
Sound lacks reverberation. Performance lacks 
excitement and execution. 

6087 9191 15110 Operatic Highlights for Orchestra LSO/Gamba 8 8 16 


Stunningly recorded with plenty of 
interpretive verve and pathos 


6088 15044 Grieg-Holberg Suite Mozart-Les Petite 
Riens SCO/Munchinger 6 6 12 
6089 2182 15030 Rossini Overtures PCO/Maag 8 8 16 
6090 §=9234 =2110 417-459 Schubert-Trout Quintet Curzon/Vienna Octet 9 9 18 
6091 9231 Mozart-Flute Concerto Haydn-Trumpet Concerto 
Schumann-Adagio & Allegro for Horn 
OSR/Ansermet 5 7 12 
6092 9011 2124 F28L-28041 Beethoven-Symphony 5 VPO/Solti 6 8 14 
Very immediate sound with shrill highs 
6093 90122121 F28L-28041 Beethoven-Symphony 7 VPO/Solti 8 5 13 
Sound is too bright 
6094 9022 2190 Beethoven-Piano Conerto 3 Backhaus/VPO/Solti 7 7 14 
609! 2109 15017 22E-1154 Tchaikovsky-Symphony 5 VPO/Krips 5 8 13 
6096 2106 Beethoven-Piano Concerto 3 Katchen/LSO/Gamba 
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Ny oe poe COMPOSER/TI TLE/ARTIST ———— mca 
= = 5569 ‘Tchaikovsky-Nutcracker Suites 1 & 20 oe 
1 . 
(6097) 9026 a on Adam-Giselle PCO/Martinon 
sa me K200 261/3 Beethoven-Piano Concerto 1, Pathetique Sonata 8 7 15 
6099 21 


i t 
us/VPO Schmidt-Isserstet 
OE a frnetsa & balance between piano 


and orchestra oa 
1. 
904 4 15471 Tchaikovsky-Piano Concerto 1 Curzon/V > AGE 
: , 
15031 Berlioz-Orchestral Works PCO/Martinon 
610 2 


Good recording but mediocre orchestral playing 
Pipe Organ Favorites Rees, O. 


fe Handel-Organ Concerti 1, 2, 3,4 Richter/Orch : ; 7 

a ae Handel-Organ Concerti 5,6,7,8 Richter/Orch oa 

2 pe Handel-Organ Concerti 9, 10, 11, 12 Richter/Orch aa 

me - Liszt-Piano Music Katin, p 

= Oe Se Great piano recording ae 
Mozart-Symphonies 32 & 38 LSO/Maag in 

ae ™ a Tchaikovsky-Symphony 6 OSR/Ansermet 

6108 9185 


6109 9181 15059 Mozart-Quintet K.452 Trio K.498 Vienna Octet 7 86 
6110 15144 Brahms-Symphony 1 VPO/Krips 7 7 14 
6111 15024 Respighi-Pines of Rome Casella-La Giara 
OASC/Previtali 6 6 12 
6112 Frescobaldi-Quatro Pezzi Petrassi-Concerto 
for Orchestra OASC/Previtali 
6113 
6114 K30Y 1028 = Bruckner-Symphony 5 VPO/Knappertsbusch 7 7 14 
6115 230E-51081 Bruckner-Symphony 5 VPO/Knappertsbusch 7 7 14 
6116 9164 2141 15108 Glazunov-Seasons PCO/Wolff 6 7 13 
6137 9165 15060 Tchaikovsky-Symphony 5 PCO/Solti 6 7 13 
6118 9166 15120 Tchaikovsky-Symphony 2 PCO/Solti 
6119 15145 Chausson-Symphony, Benvenuto Cellini Overture 
PCO/OSR/Denzler 5 5 10 
6120 9162 15032 Beethoven-Symphony 1 & 8 OSR/Ansermet 6 7 13 
6121 Operatic Highlights for Orchestra-Vol 2 
LSO/Gamba 
6122 
6123 Chopin-Mazurkas Magaloff p. 7 7 14 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON RATING 
cs CM SXL__ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST pS T 
6124 Chopin-Mazurkas Magaloff p. 7 7 14 
6125 Chopin-Mazurkas Magaloff p. 7 7 14 
6126 9126 252E 1106 Borodin-Symphonies 2 & 3, Prince Igor 
Overture OSR/Ansermet 9 10 19 
6127-9025 2153 15598 Tchaikovsky-Swan Lake Highlights 
OSR/Ansermet 8 10 18 
(6128) 9027 Delibes-Coppelia Highlights 8 7 15 
6129 9236 «2154 45083 417-720 Strauss-Also Sprach Zarathustra VPO/Marajan 7 5 12 
6130 1585 Guridi-10 Basque Dances Albeniz-Navarra 
Furina-La Procesion del Rocio-La Oracion Del 
Toreno NOS/Argenta 9 8 17 
6131. 9259—s 2 56 15061 Schubert-Symphony 2&8 VPO/Munchinger 6 6 12 
6132 «91129 2157 5361 421-043 Beethoven-Septet Vienna Octet 9 9 18 
6133 2196 15088 Mozart-Notturno Serenata Notturna Lucio 
Silla Overture LSO/Maag 10 9 19 
6134 ©9016 2155 Lalo-Symphonie Espagnole Ricci/OSR/Ansermet 6 6 12 
6135 2160 K26Y 1050/1 Tchaikovsky-Sleeping Beauty OSR/Ansermet 7 7 14 
eis 2161 : Lari 
c i ; 
6137 2162 i" eee Sleeping Beauty OSR/Ansermet er te 
aikovsky-S i 
6138 9163 2188 15011. 252E 1107 Stravi i dei ieuaueing 7 14 
Stravinsky. Song of Nightingale, Pulcinella 
h OSR/Ansermet (Song has more clarity and 
6139 129 eauty but less excitement than Reiner) . 
Massenet-Scenes Alsaci . 2s 
; ac 
6140 Pittoresques PCO/Wolff ines eens 
15034 Tchaik : 7 6 13 
6141 9140 aikovsky-Suite 3 PCO/Boult 
15062 F30L 20162 M : 4 
sed re memes rer 27 Piano Sonata 7 
6142 9127 .2204~=— «15063 ackhaus/VPO/Boehm 
Bach-Musi : 5 10 
6143 9033 227415080 ; anne Offering SCO/Munchinger sce 
ee si 
6144 oven-Symphony 9 OSR/Ansermet on 
6145 90 
32 2165 F28L-28040 Beethoven-S 
6146 9040 2174 en-Symphony 3 VPO/Solti 
421-170 6 12 


ip cena VPO/Solti 
an typical VPO sound-resonant =e Pe 
lacks some clarity. Exciting aiereasioty . 


Ravel-Daphnis and Chloe LSO/Monteux 
Breton-Andalusian Scenes GOS/Argenta 


6147 9028 2164 15090 


6148 
10 9 19 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON RATING 
CS CM _SXL__ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST PS T 
6149 9031 2163 15268 Vienna Carnival VPO/Boskovsky 7 7 14 
6150 2166 15016 Tchaikovsky-Symphony 4 PCO/Wolff 
6151 9030 2172 Brahms-Piano Concerto 1 Katchen/LSO/Monteux 6 8 14 
6152 1689 Preludes and Intermezzi from Zarzuelas NOS/Argenta 9 8 17 
6153 9262 2176 15046 417-880 Rachmaninoff-Paganini Rhapsody Dohnanyi- 
Nursery Variations Katchen/LPO/Boult 7 8 15 
6154 2177 Jewels of Wolf-Ferrari PCO/Santi 8 16 
6155 
6156 9023 2179 K20C 261/3 Beethoven-Piano Concerto 5 Backhaus/VPO/S-I. 
6152 9029 = 2173 = 15407 Grieg-Piano Concerto Franck-Symphonic 
Variations Curzon/LPO/Boult 8 16 
6158 6218 15150 Brahms-Handel & Paganini Variations Katchen 6 14 
6159 15151 Bartok-Music for SPC Beethoven-Grosse Fugue 
OSR/Ansermet 
6160 9243 2193 15064 Beethoven-Symphony 6 Prometheus Ov. OSR/Ansermet 6 7 13 
6161 2241 F30L 20128 Beethoven-Piano Sonatas 21,23 Backhaus 
F30L 20129 


| 6162 


6163 
6164 


9244 


9245 


9161 


9246 


2194 


2197 


2206 


2219 


2231 


2195 


15152 


417-793 


417-679 
417-679 
425-424 


414-139 


Paganini-24 Caprices Ricci 


Saint Saens-Havanaise Intro etc. Ricci/LSO/Gamba 


Mozart-Divertimento J1 SCO/Munchinger 
Brahms-Symphony 4 VPO/Kubelik 


Bach-Liszt-Organ Works Richter 
Bach-Organ Works Richter 


Ravel-Quartet Prokofiev-Quartet Carmirelli Quartet 


Mussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at an Exhibition 
OSR/Ansermet 


8 8 16 


7 7 14 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON RATING 
CS CM SXL_ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST P S$ T 
6178 9247 2238 15597 417-759 Mozart-Clarinet Concerto, Horn Concerti 1 & 3 

de Peyer/Tuckwell/LSO/Maag 10 9 19 
(6179) 2189 Britten-Nocturne, Sea Interludes Pears/ROHO/Britten 10 9 19 
6180 
6181 9260 15099 F30L 20162 Schumann-Piano Concerto Waldscenen 

Backhaus, VPO/Wand 7 7 14 
6182 9042 2198 Philharmonic Ball VPO/Boskovsky 9 9 18 
6183 9043 2235 15067 Beethoven-Symphony 7 OSR/Ansermet 6 6 12 
6184 9044 2228 15068 Beethoven-Symphony 2 Leonore Ov OSR/Ansermet 6 8 14 
(6185) 9046 Delibes-Sylvia, Coppelia Suites OSR/Ansermet 8 8 16 
(6186) 9237 2229 K223E 1141 Mendelssohn-Midsummer Suite Schubert- 

Rosamunde Suite OSR/Ansermet 6 7 13 
(6187) 9248 2218 Prokofiev-Peter & Wolf, Saint-Saens-Carnival 

LSO/Henderson 9 9 18 
6188 2178 K20C 261/3 Beethoven-Piano Concerto 2, Moonlight Sonata 

Backhaus/VPO/S-I 8 8 16 
6189 9249 2244 15069 Beethoven-Symphony 3 OSR/Ansermet 
6190 9250 2237 Stravinsky-Symphony in C, Symphony in 

3 Movements OSR/Ansermet 7 °F 14 

Lacks rhythmic vitality. 

619] 9252 2246 15091 K30Y 1540 Mendelssohn-Symphony 3, Hebrides Overture 

LSO/Maag 10 10 20 
6192 9253 2239 15045 Tehaikovsky-Nutcracker Suite, Weber-Berlioz- 


Invitation to the Dance, Schubert-Marche Militaire, 
Nicolai-Merry Wives of Windsor Ov. 


VPO/Knappertsbusch 
6193 9261 2240 15153 Ricci-Violin Recital Bartok-Sonata, Prokofiev- 

Sonata, Hindemith-Sonatas Op. 31, 1 and 2 7 8 15 
6194 9263-2243 Albeniz-Iberia, Turina-Danzas Fantasticas 

OSR/Ansermet 8 8 16 
6195 9264 2236 Brahms-Piano Concerto 2 Katchen/LSO/Ferencsik 7 7 14 
6196 9265 2232 Searle-Symphony 1, Seiber-Elegy, 3 Fragments 

Pears/Melos Ensemble/LSO/Boult 10 8 18 
6197 9266 2259 Bach-Harpsichord Recital Malcolm 8 9 17 
6198 9267 2249 15009 417-696 Brahms-Hungarian Dances Dvorak-Slavonic Dances 

VPO/Reiner 9 8 17 
(6199) 9268 2250 15070 Strauss-Dorati-Graduation Ball Weber-Berlioz 

Invitation to the Dance VPO/Boskovsky 7 7 14 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON RATING 
CS CM  SXL_ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST P S T 
6200 9269 2252 421-173 Ibert-Divertissement, Saint Saens-Danse 

Macabre, Rouet D’ Omphale, Bizet-Jeux d’Enfants 

PCO/Martinon CD is too bright. 8 8 16 
(6201) 9270 Vivaldi-Guitar Concerto Bach-Chaconne 

Palau-Concierto Levantino Ypes/NOS/Alonso 8 7.15 
6202 9271 Halffter-Rapsodia Portuguesa Turina-Rapsodia 

Sinfonica Soriano/NOS/Alanso 7 7 14 

Weak works wanly recorded 

6203 9272 2262 Beethoven-Diabelli Variatons Katchen p. 
6204 9147 2266 417-692 Rossini-Overtures LSO/Gamba 7 7 14 
6205 9274 2263 French Overtures OSR/Ansermet 8 8 16 


Huge sound stage-lots of reverberation 


(6206) 9275 2265 15441 411-973 Pachelbel-Kanon Corelli-Concerto Grosso 8 
Riccioti-Concertino 2 Gluck-Chaconne $CO/ 


Munchinger (Largest-selling Pachelbel-vivid sound) 7 9 16 
6207 9276 2270 Mozart-Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Musical Joke, 
Divertimento 1 soba 8 9 17 
(6208) 9277 2275 421-626 Bizet-Symphony in C, 
421-632 Fille de Perth-Suite OSR/Ansermet 8 8 16 
(6209) 9278 2269 417-722. Tehaikovsky-Romeo and Juliet, Strauss-Don Juan 7 
VPO/Karajan 8 7 15 
6210 9279 2273 15092 414-046 Ravel-Daphnis and Chloe Suite 2 Alborado- 
223E-1139 Valse Nobles-Le Tombeau OSR/Ansermet 6 6 12 
6211 9280 2261 417-720 Strauss-Death and Transfiguration, Till 
417-722 Eulenspiegel, Dance of 7 Veils VPO/Von Karajan 9 7 16 
(6212) 9281 2268 414-124 Rimsky-Korsakov-Scheherazade Borodin- 
Polovtsian Dances OSR/Ansermet 8 7 15 
6213 9282 2245 15094 Classical Indian Music Menuhin, Narrator 
6214 9283 =. 2272 Mozart-Serenade 7 VPO/Munchinger 7 6 13 
6215 9284 2280 Tehaikovsky-Violin Concerto, Dvorak-Violin Concerto 
Ricci/LSO/Sargeant 
6216 9286 2280 Offenbach-Gaite Parisienne, Gounod-Faust 
Ballet Music ROHO/Solti 8 8 16 
6217 9286 2276 417-745 Mahler-Symphony 4 Concertgebouw O/Solti 6 8 14 
(6218) 9287 2285 K30Y 1545 Tchaikovsky-Swan Lake Highlights 
230E-51055 Concertgebouw O/Fistoulari 8 9 17 
6219 =9288 = 2287 Stravinsky-Les Noces, Symphony of Psalms 
OSR/Ansermet 6 6 12 
Dull performances and sound. 
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LONDON = DECCA 
CS CM __$XL_ 5ST 
6220 9302 15103 
6221 9303 15104 
6222 9290 2291 

(6223) 9291 2292 

6224 9292 2296 

6225 9293 2287 

6226 9294 2278 

6227 9289 += 2303 

6228 9295 2289 15101 
6229 

6230 9297 2284 

6231 9298 2286 15116 


9306 


9307 
9308 
9309 
9310 


931] 
9312 
9311 


15115 


15541 


LONDON 
CD 


421-019 
417-771 


421-153 


421-026 
K30Y 1584 
230E-51074 


417-678 


417-643 


417-694 


417-933 


414-505 
414-505 
K252E 1105 


K252E-1105 


417-709 


COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST 
Franck-Organ Music-Vol. 1 Demessieux 
Franck-Organ Music-Vol. 2 Demessieux 


Franck-Symphony, Le Chasseur Maudit 
OSR/Ansermet 


Prokofiev-Classical Symphony etc. OSR/Ansermet 


Falla-3 Cornered Hat Interlude-Dance- 
La Vida Breve OSR/Ansermet 


Debussy-Images Ravel-Pavane Stravinsky- 
Symphonies for Wind Instruments OSR/Ansermet 


Franck-Piano Quintet Curzon/VP Quartet 
Faure-Pelleas et Melisande, Penelope-Prelude 


e 
Suite OSR/Ansermet 
Dvorak-Symphony 9 VPO/Kertesz 


Haydn-Symphony 83 & 100 VPO/Munchinger 


Mozart-Quartets K.499, K.589 
Vienna Philharmonic Quartet 


1001 Nights VPO/Boskovsky 


Brahms-Clarinet Quintet Wagner-Adagio 
Boskovsky/Vienna Octet 


Julius Katchen Encores 


Handel-Water Music Suite, Royal Fireworks 
Suite LSO/Szell 


Britten-Cello Sonata Debussy-Cello Sonata 
Schumann-Funf Stucke im Volkston 
Britten/Rostropovich 


Bach-Orchestral Suites SCO/Munchinger 
Bach-Orchestral Suites SCO/Munchinger 
Prokofiev-Romeo & Juliet Highlights OSR/Ansermet 


Martin-Concerto for 7 Winds and Percussion, 
Etudes OSR/Ansermet 


Prokofiev-Cinderella Highlights OSR/Ansermet* 
Bach-Suites 2 & 3 OSR/Ansermet 


Holst-Planets VPO/Von Karajan 
Muffled sound 


8 8 16 
9 10 19 
8 8 16 
9 9 18 
7 8 15 
6 8 14 
8 7 15 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON ae 
CS CM  SXL_ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST 
6245 9314 Wagner-Overtures VPO/Solti 
6246 9089 F30L 20136 Beethoven-Piano Sonatas 30, 32 Backhaus 8 8 16 
6247 = 9085 Beethoven-Piano Sonatas 15, 26 Backhaus [1] 7 8 15 
6248 9317 2312 15356 223E1131 §Debussy-Nocturnes, Prelude Ravel-Pavane, 

Rapsodie Espagnole LSO/Monteux 7 8 15 
6249 417-744 Brahms-Symphony 3, Tragic Overture 

VPO/Von Karajan 
6250 
6251 6002 417-738 Adam-Giselle VPO/Von Karajan 
6252 2313 Herold-Lanchbery-La Fille Mal Garde 

ROHO/Lanchbery 10 10 20 
(6322) 9322 6000 417-737 Khachaturian-Spartacus and Gayne Ballet Suites 8 9 17 
6323 9323 6001 Khachaturian-Symphony 2 VPO/Khachaturian 9 9 18 
6324 9324 6006 425-152 Holst-Hymn of Jesus Perfect Fool, Egdon Heath 

LPO/BBC Symphony Orchestra/Boult 9 9 18 
6325 9325 15271 Stravinsky-Suites 1 & 2 for Small Orchestra, 

4 Etudes for Orchestra, Divertimento from 

Fairy’s Kiss OSR/Ansermet 8 917 


6327 9327 6018 Shostakovich-Symphony 5 OSR/Kertesz 6 9 15 
Spectacular recording of a mediocre 
performance. Eccentric and dull performance 
from the usually reliable Kertesz. 


6328 9328 6025 Beethoven-Leonore Overtures 1, 2,3 
Fidelio IPO/Maazel 6 8 14 
Very eccentric performance, excitingly recorded. 
6329 9329 6023 417-641 Brahms-Piano Concerto 1 Curzon/LSO/Szell 10 9 19 
(6330) 9330 6024 Bohemian Rhapsody: Dvorak-Slavonic Dances 
Smetana-Bartered Bride Overture, 
Orchestral Excerpts, Moldau IPO/Kertesz 8 8 16 


Delicious Viennese performances, very reverberant 
sound—a sleeper. 


6331 9331 6027 15154 230E-51049 Saint Saens-Symphony 3 OSR/Ansermet 6 8 14 
Excellent sound—dull performance. 

(6332) 9332 6026 Bartok-Divertimento Vivaldi-Concerti Grossi 
Op. 3, 10 & 11 Moscow Chamber O/Barshai 8 917 
(6333) 9333 6020 Haydn-Symphony 82 & 86 OSR/Ansermet 7 6 13 
(6334) 9334 6021 Haydn-Symphony 83 & 87 OSR/Ansermet 7 7 14 
(6335) 9335 6022 Haydn-Symphony 84 & 85 OSR/Ansermet 7 7 14 
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LONDON DECCA LONDON RATING 
Cs CM SXL_ STS CD COMPOSER/TITLE/ARTIST P S$ T 
(6336) 9336 6028 Grieg-Piano Concerto, Schumann-Piano 

Concerto Katchen/IPO/Kertesz 7 7 14 
6337 9337 6035 223E 1166 Hindemith-Violin Concerto Bruch-Scottish 

Fantasy D. Oistrakh/LSO/Hindemith/Horenstein 10 10 20 
6338 9338 6036 15046 Borodin-String Quartet 2, Shostakovich- 

String Quartet 8 Borodin Quartet 9 9 18 
6339 = 9339 Stravinsky-Petrouchka IPO/Maazel 3 3 6 

Multi-miked disaster. 

6340 9340 6040 425-426 Tales from Vienna Woods VPO/Boskovsky 8 9 17 
6341 9341 6041 Brahms-Sonata, 3 Intermezzi Curzon 
6342 9342 Art of Prima Ballerina Vol. 1 LSO/Bonynge 7 8 15 
6343 =: 9343 Art of Prima Ballerina Vol. 2 LSO/Bonynge 7 8 15 
6344 9344 
6345 9345 6141 15524 223E-1137 Respighi-Pines and Fountains of Rome 

OSR/Arisermet 7 8 15 
(6346) 9346 6049 425-42] Mozart-Wind Music-Vol. 1 Serenade K.361 

London Wind Soloists/Brymer 8 8 16 


(6347) 9347 6050 425-421 Mozart-Wind Music-Vol. 2 | 
London Wind Soloists/Brymer 8 8 16 | 
(6348) 9348 6051 Mozart-Wind Music-Vol. 3 
London Wind Soloists/Brymer 8 8 16 
6349 9349 = 6052 Mozart-Wind Music-Vol. 4 
London Wind Soloists/Brymer 8 8 16 
(6350) 9350 6053 Mozart-Wind Music-Vol. 5 
London Wind Soloists/Brymer 8 8 16 


* There are additional works on the CD 
{1] Sonata 15 is on F30L-20133; Sonata 26 is on F30L-20129. 
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The Best Records 


The Top Rank 


CS 6001 Mendelssohn: Midsummers Nights Dream 
LSO/Maag 


This performance has been critically reviewed for over 30 years as 
one of the best of Mendelssohn’s delightful score. Itis a rendition of great 
warmth and verve. The Kingsway Hall acoustics result in sound that is 
amodel of concert hall realism. Listen to the Scherzo and you'll love your 
10th row seat: an up close picture of the orchestra with air around the 
instruments and superb imaging and depth. The one sonic detraction is 
the bright high strings—typical of London/Decca sound of its era 
Nevertheless, a clear winner. Recorded February, 1957, Kingsway Hall. 
Kenneth E, Wilkinson, engineer. 


CS 6006 Espana Volume 2 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Capriccio Espagnole; 
Granados: Andalusia; Chabrier: Espana Rhapsody; 
Moszkowski: Spanish Dances Op.12 
LSO/Argenta 


This is a spectacular recording in every way and fully deserving of 
its reputation. As noted in The Stereo Record Guide, 

A sumptuously recorded mixture of Spanish music, mostly from the 

pens of non-Spaniards, which has already become a Decca best seller in 

the mono version. The stereo disc adds more spaciousness and separa- 
tion to already excellent recording.{1] 

Even though the stereo is critically acclaimed, comparing the mono 
to the stereo was a revelation. This spectacular recording has a stunning 
mid and low bass, There is a clarity and impact that the stereo can’t 
duplicate. Do not miss the mono version when you see it! Recorded on 
December, 1956 and January 1957 in Kingsway Hall. Erik Smith, pro- 
ducer; Gordon Parry, engineer. 
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CS 6028 Falla: El Retablo de Maese Pedro, 
Harpsichord Concerto 
Veyron-Lacroix, h. 

NOS/Argenta 


Two genuinely interesting 20th century works. Not superficial 
works, both pieces also require an effort from the listener. They challenge 
the mind but are worth the effort to discover. The recording is simply 
spectacular and immediate in its impact. [van March writes: 

The hard, unyielding lines of Falla’s concerto are sharply delineated by 
Veyron-Lacroix and his Spanish colleagues. The sound of the recording 
is deservedly bright and metallic. If you want to get to know some 
uncompromisingly modern music, this disc will prove well worth the 
money spent on it.[2] ; 

Recorded in Spain on Decca equipment. 


CS 6043 Debussy: Danse, Jeux; Dukas: La Peri 
OSR/Ansermet 


Jeux (1913) was Debussy’s last orchestral work and was written for 
Diaghilev. The ballet traces three tennis players who flirt with each other 
while chasing a lost ball. It's an elusive and complex score with many 
mood changes. Ansermet’s deft performance captures the flighty nature 
of this score, and the sound is close up. Debussy’s orchestration of 
Ravel’s piano work, Danse, is delightful. Ansermet emphasizes the 
rhythmic aspects of the score. The Dukas is a fine example of the larger 
than life and immediate sound that was London’s strength. Denis 
Stevens writes in The Stereo Record Guide: 

The opening fanfare {Dukas} (a good stereo effect this) is reminiscent of 
the brass writing of Andrea Gabrieli, the sixteenth. century Italian com- 
poser; no doubt its intention is to set the scene of fairy tale antiquity. The 
rest of the score is both sensuous and brilliant and the conductor makes 
every point tell, moulding the picturesque writing with his charac- 
teristically sure touch, The recording is very good, certainly admirably 
clear, and handles the exciting climaxes easily.[1] 

Recorded in May, 1958, James Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, en- 
gineer. All of Ansermet’s recordings were made in Victoria Hall, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


CS 6049 Grieg: Incidental Music to Peer Gynt 
London Symphony Orchestra/Fjelstad 


The test of time has proven this to be one of the great recordings of 
this well known masterpiece. When it came out in 1960, here’s what Ivan 
March said: 
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This is one of the very best of all stereo issues, the recording is most 
natural, the sound spreads out well and has a wide range. The exotic 
percussion effects (especially the bass drum) add much to the music 
without being exaggerated. There is the very slightest of muzziness at 
the climax of the Death of Ase and again in the Arab Dance but elsewhere 
the sound is outstandingly good. The L.S.O. play very sensitively under 
Oivin Fjelstad and the tenderstring tonein Solverg’s songis quite lovely, 
In all, a highly recommendable issue—on any ophone.[1] 
Recorded in February, 1959 in Kingsway Hall. Michael Williamson, 
producer; Alan Reeve, engineer. 


CS 6068 and CS 6069 Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker 
CS 6127 (Highlights) 
OSR/Ansermet 


A classic interpretation, recorded in the best London manner. 


Certainly Ansermet shows he has a very deep affection for this score and 
he excels not only in the delicately scored music, but in bringing a lyrical 
warmth to the big tunes whichis often heart-stirring (the transformation 
scene, for instance, or the big pas de deux in the last act). The Waltz of 
the Snowflakes (with choir) is sheer magic. Naturally he does the evoca- 
tive music well, as at the beginning of side two when the clock strikes 
twelve and the Christmas tree dolls come to life, or the battle between 
the mice and the gingerbread soldiers, Every detail of the orchestration 
is made to sparkle and the dull patches which Iam sure I noticed the last 
time I saw the ballet, seem to a it: ra altogether Theconductor 
is helped not only by fine orchestra playing but also by a recording 
which is spectacular not only by its degree of spaciousness but even 
more in the beautifully rich sound it gives to the strings. Using only a 
commercial pickup this is striking again and again throughout the set. 
The feeling of a concert hall behind the loudspeakers is also frequently 
apparent especially on sides three and four where lies quitea lot of music 
played in the Suites. There are few two-disc sets which will give asmuch 
pleasure as this one and it is hoped that Decca will issue a disc of 
Highlights (inchading the Suite) which may well sweep the Board.[1] 
Recorded in October, 1958. James Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, 
engineer. 


It’s revealing to compare Ansermet’s version with Dorati’s (Mercury 
SR2-9013). The performances and recording demonstrate the differences 
between London/Decca and Mercury. Ansermet’s interpretation is more 
atmospheric, stressing delicacy of the musical textures and the subtle 
nuances of the score. When I listen I easily can visualize dancers dancing. 
The recording reflects greater hall reverberation and a middle or rear seat 
in the hall. Yet, there is sufficient detail to hear everything. 

Dorati’s performance is much more dramatic—it comes at you—the 
dancers surround you—even touch you—while you're listening. The 
recording is typical front row Mercury—you are in the music rather than 
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observing a performance. It’s a more immediate exciting "sai 
Both are wonderful examples of the best in early stereo music making 


and recording techniques. 


CS 6079 Debussy: La Boite a Jou Joux, Printemps 
OSR/Ansermet _ a 
ider this to be the quintessential impressionistic performance. 
Itis hetpect score that bri a gsout Ansermet’s strengths as a a 
This isnotarecord for those who revel inloud sounds to test in 8 
reflex woofer horns. It is the type of subtle and delicate — ides 
perfect for a quiet night. It’s an enchanting story about adven viene 
children’s toy box that has a miniature flavor to it. The vrs! = ho 
naturedly satirizes several folk tunes including a wisp of ~~ on se 
Wedding March in the final scene. The performance and = oe 
for all ages. Recorded in May, 1957. James Walker, producer; Roy y 


engineer. 


CS 6126 Borodin: Symphony 2 and 3, Prince Igor Overture 
OSR/Ansermet 


azing that this recording was made in stereo in October of 
joga In ean of sheer orchestral presence that reproduces a wesiesetien 
ambience, it’s one of the best Londons. Fortunately, the ba si : 
matches the sonic reproduction. Ansermet unerringly - ee si 
ing moods of the Second Symphony from the sparkle and rae oe 
first movement to the joyous gaiety - the etal in Oc - 

i roducer; Peter Andry, engineer. a 

ieee contrast to this intermietation is Martinon’s aeeoe 
ance of the Second Symphony on RCA LSC 2298. It also is gorgeously 
played by the London Symphony and very dramatically pee e ci 
brilliant clarity that is appropriate for the interpretation. How lucky 
are to have two different and magnificent choices! 


CS 6138 Mozart: Notturno for four Orchestras K, 286, 
Serenata Notturna K, 239, Lucio Silla Overture 


LSO/Maag ene 
i istic illusion in the Notturno 
This record is notable for the realistic illusion in 
four separate orchestras in four different places. These are wears 
performances and superb sound. As stated in the Penguin Stereo Recor 
Guide: 


i ical grounds. 
is i an be recommended on technical as well as music , 
Lae rien really needs quadraphonic sound but what the engineers 
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have done is combine, most artistically, stereo and distance effects so that 
the left-right alteration is helped out by a forward-backward placement 
to suggest Mozart's four groups. Using SQ quadraphonie reproducer 
with the back speakers ata lower volume than the front, onecan simulate 
Mozart's intentions with remarkable accuracy, and onan ordinary stereo 
set up the illusion is pretty good. [5] 
Recorded in December, 1959. Erik Smith, producer; Kenneth E. 
Wilkinson, engineer. 


CS 6147 Ravel: Daphnis and Chloe 
LSO/Monteux 


This is the classic and best known stereo performance of this work 
in the pre-digital age. Monteux conducted the first performance of 
Daphnis et Chloe in 1912, yetas John Culshaw writes in Putting the Record 
Straight, it took some effort to produce this historic recording: 


It was the association with RCA that brought about the happiest and 
unhappiest sessions of that year (1959) so far as | was concerned. The 
veteran Pierre Monteux belonged to RCA and had done so for years, but 
for some reason the company could not sell his records, by which] think 
it meant that they did not sell in such quantities as those conducted by 
Stokowski, Ormandy and Reiner, to say nothing of Arthur Fiedler and 
the Boston “Pops”. RCA was only too glad to hand over some of its 
obligation to Monteux, and he in turn told me how much he would like 
to record a complete Daphnis and Chloe in London. He had after all 
conducted the very first performance of the ballet in Paris on June 8th 
1912 during the Diaghilev season at the Theatre du Chatelet; but now, 
nearly half a century later, he was delighted that his record company 
would release him to make the work complete! Unfortunately, Decca’s 
sales people were quick to pick up the RCA infection “Monteux doesn’t 
sell” and made it clear that they would only be interested in a complete 
Daphnis if it could be accommodated ona single LP This posed problems, 
givenascore of such complexity and dynamic extremes, for it meant that 
each side would run to thirty minutes or more, with the loudest music 
on the inside of the disc. We could, of course, elect to emasculate the 
music in the studio by compressing the dynamic range and cutting out 
the low bass frequencies; but I felt (and not for the first time) that we 
were dealing with history and that we should set out to give Monteux 

every technical facility then available to record an authentic Daphnis. If 
it turned out that it could not be accommodated on one disc we would 

have to spread it over three sides and go cap in hand for some more 

money to record something suitable on the fourth. [ could not see any 
point in a compromise, even if one existed, 

As a result of enthusiasm and enormous skill in the dubbing 
process, Daphnis eventually came out complete on two sides. It is, and 
always will be, one of my favorite records, not simply because it happens 
to be conducted by the man who had been responsible for its premiere, 
but because of the way he treated the music, which was to relate each 
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part to its context and to see the work as a whole. Thus he did not allow 
the climax of the great Lever du Jour to become so powerful that there 
was nothing in reserve when he came to the climaxes at the end of the 
work. (The same applied some years later when he recorded, of all 
unexpected things, Elger’s Enigma Variations, because he would not 
allow the Nimrod variation, of which most conductors make sucha meal, 

to overshadow the finale; and as a result that finale, which for years has 
been dismissed as cheap, vulgar and unworthy of the rest of the work, 
became a fitting climax to the work)[6] 

This record is a must for any lover of Ravel’s masterpiece. Recorded 


on April 27, 1959 in Kingsway Hall. John Culshaw, producer; Alan Reeve, 
engineer. 


CS 6178 Mozart: Clarinet Concerto, Horn Concerti 1 and 3 

dePeyer,c; Tuckwell, h.; 

LSO/Peter Maag; 

I've had this recording for almost 30 years and it still is one of my 
favorite Mozart records. There is a smooth velvety richness about 
dePeyer’s playing that is the result of flawless execution. The long 
cantilena of the slow movement demonstrates his flawless breath con- 
trol. Maag’s accompaniment matches each soloist’s artistry perfectly. This 
one goes to the top. Recorded on November 25-26, 1959 in Kingsway Hall. 
Ray Minshull, producer; Kenneth E, Wilkinson, engineer. 


CS 6179 Britten: Nocturne; Peter Grimes: 4 Sea 
Interludes and Passacaglia 
Pears, t. LSO/Britten 


The Penguin Stereo Record Guide writes: 

In this wide-ranging cycle on the subject of nightand sleep, Britten chose 
from a diverse selection of poems—Coleridge, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
Wilfred Owen and Keats, finishing with a Shakespeare sonnet. It is a 
work full—as so much of Britten’s output is—of memorable moments. 
One thinks of the ‘breathing’ motif on the strings which links the 
different songs, the brilliant dialogue for flute and clarinet in the Keats 
Wordsworth excerpt. Each song has a different obbligato instrument 
(with the ensemble unified for the final Shakespeare song), and each 
instrument gives the song it is associated with its own individual char- 
acter. The Decca performance is as nearly definitive as anything could 
be. Pears always is the ideal interpreter, the composer most efficient 
conductor, and the fiendishly difficult obbligato parts are played su- 
perbly. The recording is brilliant and clear, with just the right degree of 
atmosphere. The Sea interludes and Passacaglia are taken from the 
complete recording. This means that odd extracts from the vocal parts 
are included and the general effect is not so tidy as in the concert version. 
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But that proviso apart these a i 
spr atmaspher i wonderfully vital accounts of some 
ecorded in September, 1959 in Walthams 
Walker, producer; Alan Reeve, engineer. ila aa 


CS 6191 Mendelssohn: Symphony 3 “Scotch” 
Fingal’s Cave Overture 
LSO/Maag 


r This recording has remained a favorite of critics and audiences since 
it appeared. It is a mellow, burnished version recorded with a warmth 
that is beautiful. Edward Greenfield comments: 
The recorded sound—some of the loveli 
: est | have ever heard. 
on nabely good example of Decca’s skill in si 
€ Kingsway Hall, London) acoustic to the listener’s room, and the 


opening of the Sche: ff i i i 
sation ta thewonan a VE} an almost startling reminder that one is 


The sound on modern equi i i 
: : quipment is every bit as good as the ab 
a I've never heard a recorded performance of this work that athes 
ose to catching its sylvan beauty. Easily one of the top five. Recorded 


on April 21, 22, 1960 in Kin ilki 
aban gsway Hall. Kenneth E. Wilkinson and Alan 


CS 6224 Falla: Three Cornered Hat: Interl, 
: ude and D 
from La Vida Breve a 
OSR/Ansermet 


A brilliant and dramatic i 
performance recorded with i 
hey 3 Serta catches the vigor and spirit of iiorarls eek 
it lacks a bit of warmth at times. The Orchestra of Sui 
f S. the S 
Romande often plays with a lack of refinement that is appropriate to:this 
ran CD pepe is brilliant. Recorded in February, 1961 in Victoria 
, Geneva, tz ; Re 
hens witzerland. James Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, en- 


CS 6236 Handel: Water Music Suite, Ro , ; 
: , Royal Firew 
LSO/George Szell yal Fireworks Suite 


What an incredible surprise! i 
an rprise! Maestro Szell finally was gi 
aa i Bennett and warm sound he deserves. adie cee 
ce that was scintillating and exciting, yet warm whe 
priate. The CD transfer is a close match to the analog original. Recoried 


in August, 1961 in Watford Ti 
B Willinién eneinen own Hall. John Culshaw, producer; Kenneth 
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CS 6252 Herold-Lanchbery: La Fille Mal Garde-Ballet 
ROHO/Lanchbery 


This record has been known to audiophiles for some time. It has 
some of the best imaging of any record I’ve heard. If you like the music, 
this is a must own. Ivan March comments: 

The Ballet La Fille Mal Gardee dates originally from 1789 and has had a 
long and checkered history. The tale is a simple one of thwarted rustic 
love. The original score was made up from folk melodies and ‘pop’ songs 
of the time. Since 1789 it has been revised and re-written by Herold 
(1828), Hertel (1864) and Feldt (1937). The present score, commissioned 
by Frederick Ashton for a Royal Ballet revival, was prepared and exceed- 
ingly skillfully scored by John Lanchbery who drew in the main on 
Herold’s 1828 version. However Lanchbery also interpolates a single 
Hertel number, a gorgeously vulgar Clog Dance for Simone (who as a 
characteris one of theancestors of our pantomime Dame). Herold’s score 
also included tunes from Rossini’s Barber of Seville and Cenerentola to- 
gether with a Donizetti selection (mainly from LElisir d‘Amore) That 
ballet is therefore a complete hotchpotch does not prevent it from being 
marvelously entertaining. The music is popular in appeal but bein 
French is witty too and of course it is tuneful from the beginning to end. 
The performance here is brilliantly played, displaying both affectionand 
sparkle in ample quantity. The recording quality isa fraction dry with a 
splendid bloom on everything; a perfect recipe for such music. Recom- 
mended.[3} : 

Recorded in February and March, 1962 in Kingsway Hall. Ray 


Minshall, producer; Arthur Lilley, engineer. 


CS 6329 Brahms: Piano Concerto No.1 
Curzon, p., LSO/Szell 


This is a monumental performance of this Brahms masterpiece. 
There is evidence that the session between Curzon and Szell was filled 
with verbal insults between soloist and conductor[6] However, their 
anger must have been channeled into the performances in the form of 
an electric energy. Denis Stevens writes in The Stereo Record Guide: 


What, however, is one to say about Curzon? The recording is strikingly 
well detailed, yet with an agreeable bloom on everything. There is 
sometimes too much reverberation around the piano and its image 
spreads and tends slightly to lack focus. The wind especially the horns 
are very immediate, yet one has a definite hall acoustic with sound. The 
basically rich strings are right in front of the listener and tend almost to 
roughness from excess of resin in the tuttis. The overall effect makes a 
splendid impact but multi-microphone techniques have seemingly been 
used (an adaptation of Decca’s Sonicstage?) and there is something 
essentially gramophoney about the overall impression. All this will no 
doubt tempt audiophiles. 


' 
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____ As tothe performance itself, the key is provided in the opening tutti 
in the transition to the second subject, even before the soloist enters, If 
you accept this then all is well; you can face the rest with expectation of 
great enjoyment. But after the tremendously taut, dramatic opening 
there 1s something extraordinarily stiff about the intended relaxation for 
the lyrical passage and the conductor is to blame. Throughout the 
performance Szell fails to convey a feeling of spontaneous enjoyment. 
His rein is too taut, and nothing Curzon can do alters the position, not 
even witha drawn-out speed for the slow movement. Too often one feels 
that the notes are little more than an exercise. It is all too much a studio 
account, thought the technical brilliance of everyone concerned, en- 
gineers and instrumentalists alike is enough to provoke excitement.[3] 
__ Recorded in May, June, 1962. John Culshaw, producer; Kenneth E. 
Wilkinson, engineer. 


CS 6337 Hindemith: Violin Concerto; 
Bruch: Scottish Fantasy 
David Oistrakh, v.; LSO/Hindemith and Horenstein 


Oistrakh’s performance here is a complete revelation. Hindemith’s con- 
certo has never before blossomed into such rewarding lyricism. Even the 
orchestral contribution under the composer himself is strikingly 
passionate and with the soloist to provide many moments when the ear 
is ravished by the beauty of phrasing and inflection, the listener has 
much to enjoy. The recording is one of the very finest ever made of the 
ore of solo violin and orchestra. The Oistrakh/ Horenstein 
performance completely displaces its competitors. It is marvelou 
recorded—Oistrakh has never sounded a real onadise behwe—aiiine 
reading owes nearly as much to the conductor a the soloist. The expan- 
sive dignity of the opening of the brass sets shows immediately how fine 
the orchestral contribution is going to be and Oistrakh’s playing 
throughout is ravishing, raising the statue of the work immeasurably. 
The slow movement is especially memorable.[4] 

Recorded in September, 1962. John Culshaw, producer; Alan Reeve 

and Michael Mailes, engineers (we think). 


The Second Rank 


CS 6023 Debussy: Nocturnes; Ravel: Mother Goose Suite 
OSR/Ansermet 


_The superior performance here is the Ravel, especially in the quieter 
sections where you can almost touch the delicate gauze-like textures as 
they are spun out. The Nocturnes don’t fare quite as well, as they are 
somewhat frigid in the outer movements and the strings are a bit edgy 
at times. However, itis the characteristic Ansermet attention to detail that 
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makes this a fascinating performance from this master musician. Re- 
corded in October, November 1957. James Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, 
engineer. 


CS 6029 Halffter: Sinfonietta 
NOS/Argenta 


Aninterestingly tuneful, yet somewhat modern Spanish symphonic 
tapestry written in 1924. A popularwork in its day, prominent conductors 
such as Toscanini, Bruno Walter, Stowkowski and Rodzinski all played 
this work It features “concerto-like’ opportunities for soloists on string, 
woodwind and brass instruments played against the background of a 
string orchestra. The highlight of the work is a soul-full and beautiful 
adagio. The finale is an energetic, playful and witty romp into the 
Spanish streets, complete with tuneful folk melodies, This was Argenta’s 
last recording and it is idiomatically played and brilliantly recorded in 
Decca’s close-up sound. Recorded by Spanish Columbia with Decca 
equipment. 


CS 6036 Rimsky-Korsakov: Sadko, Christmas Eve Suite, 
Dubinushka, The Flight of the Bumble Bee. 
OSR/Ansermet 


Rimsky-Korsakov was especially adept at orchestration and there 
are abundant melodies to match. The Suite is taken from his opera 
Christmas Eve composed in 1894. Itis an evocative and colorful score that 
tells a half-comic, half fantastic story of village life in the Ukraine in the 
eighteenth century. Sadko is a ‘Musical Picture’ (precursor of the tone 
poem) for orchestra written in 1867, He later wrote an opera of the same 
name. Dashingly performed and richly recorded, these scores display 
Ansermet’s idiomatic grasp of the Russian romantic repertoire. Recorded 
in May, 1957. James Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, engineer. 


CS 6046 Falla: Nights in the Gardens of Spain; 

Rodrigo: Guitar Concerto 

Ypes, G.; Soriano, p. 

NOS/Argenta 

This recording of the Rodrigo Guitar Concerto put this little known 
work (at the time) on the classical music map. Many recordings have 
followed, but the subtle interplay between guitar and orchestra has 
seldom been better performed or recorded. There is something ineffably 
Spanish about this performance that makes it great. One of Argenta’s 
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strengths as a conductor was his ability to sensitively accompany soloists 
and there is no finer example than these performances. Recorded by 
Spanish Columbia with Decca equipment. 


CS 6061 Schubert: Symphony 9 
LSO/Krips 


This is one of the most respected and revered performances of 
Schubert's “Great” Symphony because of its combination of Krips’ passion 
and classicism. His performance is the quintessential mellow Viennese 
approach to this score, For a more dramatic approach try Munch (RCA 
LSC2344) or Szell (Epic BC1009). The Penguin Stereo Guide, in giving this 
recording a Rosette, comments: 

Joseph Krips never made a finer record than this, and in the current 

reissue the sound is outstanding too, with a glowing bloom cast over the 

entire orchestra. The performance itself has a direct, unforced spontane- 

ity which shows Krip's natural feeling for Schubertian lyricism at its 

most engaging. The playing is polished yet flexible, strong without ever 

sounding aggressive. In the two final movements Krips finds an airy 
exhilaration which makes one wonder how every other conductor can 
keep the music earthbound as they do. The pointing of the trio in the 

Scherzo is delectable, and the feathery lightness of the triplets in the 

finale makes one positively welcome every single one of its many repeti- 

tions. Asa whole this reading represents the Viennese traditionatits very 
finest, and this record is not surpassed in the present catalogue eitheron 
grounds of sound or as a performance.[{5] 

Recorded in May, 1958 in Kingsway Hall. Kenneth E. Wilkinson, 
engineer. 


CS 6075-6076 (CSA 2204) Tchaikovsky: Swan Lake (nearly 

complete) 

CS 6127 Swan Lake: Highlights 

OSR/Ansermet 

These recordings, along with Nutcracker and Sleeping Beauty were 
landmarks in the history of the gramophone. Classic Ansermet inter- 
pretation (clarity, detail) with sound engineering emphasizes Ansermet’s 


strengths. Recorded in October, November, 1958. James Walker, pro- 
ducer; Roy Wallace, engineer. 


CS 6090 Schubert: Trout Quintet 
Curzon, p. with the Vienna Octet 


This performance has been much admired by critics since its arrival 
nearly 30 years ago. An English pianist and Viennese chamber ensemble 
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make the most of Schubert’s melodies and rapid changes of harmonic 
color. The sound quality of the record is like having the musicians in for 
an evening of music in your house. Recorded in November, 1957. John 
Culshaw, producer; James Brown, engineer. 


CS 6132 Beethoven: Septet 
Vienna Octet 


This is Viennese playing at its most luscious, gorgeous, present, and 
realistic sound. Don’t miss it! Denis Stevens writes in The Stereo Record 
Guide: 

The Decca recording of Beethoven’s delightful Septet is surely one of the 
outstanding stereo recordings in this medium. The remarkable separa- 
tion coupled to an appealing warmth of tone gives a very stnking 
illusion throughout most of the record, that one is in fact listening to a 
live performance. The spontaneity of the playing helps a great deal 
towards this effect and it will be surely a long time before Beethoven’s 
charming work for seven friends and colleagues receives a better all- 
round performance. The instruments are spread naturally before our 
earsand there isa genuine feeling of presence in the attack of the clarinet, 
the ‘lip’ of the horn, and the gruff but musical double-bass. If you know 
Beethoven's symphonies and concertos, but have so far not grappled 
with the chamber music, this is the work to begin with, and this the 
recording,[2] 

Recorded in December, 1959. James Brown, engineer. 


CS 6182 Philharmonic Ball: music of J. Strauss and others 
VPO/Boskovsky 


A delightful record of Strauss music delectably performed and 
recorded. Beware of the gun shots at the beginning of Auf der Jagd! 
Recorded in April and September, 1959. John Culshaw, producer; Chris- 
topher Raeburn, engineer. 


CS 6187 Prokofiev: Peter and the Wolf; 
Saint Saens: Carnival of the Animals 
Beatrice Lillie, Narrator 
LSO/Skitch Henderson 


A wild and wacky record—with wonderfully vivid sound. Beatrice 
Lillie is an acquired taste who gives the listeners an imaginative approach 
to a classic. Denis Stevens comments in The Stereo Guide: 

Those who seek a novel approach will almost certainly enjoy Beatrice 
Lillie’s “cabaret act” to a new set of words by “Bidrum Vabish” (a 
pseudonym for John Culshaw), full of asides and remarks like “the cat 
climbed up the tree ‘before you could say Prokofiev!” This disc is most 
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notable for a very amusing correspondence it provoked (after the re- 
cord’s review in the Gramophone) between Mr Culshaw Vabish and 
Vetror Hayver, whose identity will be easily guessed with those of a 
smattering of ability at solving anagrams. (Curious readers are referred 
to the issues of November and December 1960). Those of us who are 
honest will admit that for a moment we really believed in the existence 
of these incredible characters, so rich in uninhibited temperament. The 
orchestral part of the Decca record is rather less than distinguished, but 
most will enjoy the determined and unflagging pace the conductor 
adopts, and the recording is the best of the four But this is Miss Lillie‘s 
record, and its enjoyment depends on whether you can stomach her 
rather arch contribution. At least two of the authors of this Guide 
cannot [2] 

Recorded in February, 1960 in Kingsway Hall. John Culshaw, pro- 

ducer; Kenneth E. Wilkinson, engineer. 


CS 6196 Searle: Symphony 1; 
Seiber: Elegy and Three Fragments 
Peter Pears, Melos Ensemble; LPO/Boult 


This record contains Decca/London’‘s most daring venture into con- 
temporary orchestral and chamber music in the early stereo era. The 
Searle is a twelve tone symphonic canvas that is difficult to follow but 
worth the effort. My favorite is the Elegy for Viola and Small Orchestra. All 
these works were written in the 1950's and the performances are superb. 
Denis Stevens comments in The Stereo Record Guide: 


Searle’s serialism is difficult to get to grips with, but there is no denying 
its fundamental sincerity of musical purpose and the highly organic uses 
to which it is put in this impressive though at times taxing work. 
Although there are four movements in the symphony, they are played 
continuously and the problem of concentration is somehow quad- 
rupled. But Boult and the London Philharmonic give a convincing and 
determined performance which is particularly successful in stereo as the 
scoring is occasionally heavy. Matyas Seiber’s fine mind and gentle 
personality will be sadly missed in the world of music, and it is even 
sadder to think that his fine and highly personal lyrical vein, will no 
longer develop as it was. He was particularly attracted to Joyce, and 
enshrined in his Chamber Cantata for speaker, singers, and instruments, 
is something of the strange opposition of peace and violence that typifies 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Peter Pears is perfectly cast for the 
speaker's part, and the instruments and voices blend magically around 
his clear and deliberate declamation. “The Elegy” is a work of great 
beauty, and something of its refines, almost understated emotion is 
realized here with powerful (though never forceful) effect by Cecil 
Aronowitz.[2] 

Recorded in January, 1960 in Kingsway Hall. Roy Minshull, pro- 

ducer; Kenneth E. Wilkinson, engineer. 
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CS 6241 Martin: Concerto for 7 Winds and Percussion, Etudes 
OSR/Ansermet 


The concerto is one of my favorite twentieth century orchestral 
works. Ansermetstresses the clinical details and the instrumental sonori- 
ties. For a more exciting interpretation, however, try Martinon’s (RCA 
LSC 2914). Spacious, clear recording, with stunning dynamic range. 
Denis Stevens comments: 

Ansermet, a lifelong champion of contemporary music, is known to have 

little sympathy for the intellectual patterns which are so often the 

product of the twelve-note row. Thus his advocacy of the writing of 

Frank Martin is a recommendation in itself. Both these works are 

haunted by the restless emotional atmosphere which is a feature of 

atonalism, but both also have moments when the ear senses a key being 
established and the listener is able to find his bearings. The Concer‘fo is 
the easiest to approach. Here the colour of the instrumentation offsets 
the ascetic and angular qualities of the melodic lines in the first move- 
ment; the second is genuinely expressive in a classical sense and the 

Finale high spirited. One can find a strong influence of Stravinsky in the 

closing pages. Of the Etudes the second, Pizzicato movement is both 

highly original and diverting and the rest is not too difficult. Both works 
are uncompromisingly music of our time and this disc is worth getting 

to know. The performances are excellent and so is the recording, [3] 


Recorded in November, 1961. James Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, 
engineer. 


CS 6323 Khatchaturian: Symphony 2 
VPO/Khatchaturian 


This is a record for those who like large, bombastic works with a 
recording to match. Some will call this work vulgar But aside from the 
score itself, this is one of the best sounding Vienna Philharmonic record- 
ings. The climaxes will test your audio system. 


This was a propaganda piece written during the war when the composer 
was evacuated from Moscow. Khatchaturian lays the Armenian colour 
on very thickly, but unlike the splendid Violin Concerto of two years 
earlier this does not develop into a coherent argument let alone a 
genuinely symphonic one. Roughly the musical value is in inverse 
proportion to the noise made, and it is a very loud score indeed. The 
performance is very fine and the magnificent quality of the recording 
deserves better material. [3] 

Recorded in March, 1962. Erik Smith, producer; James Brown, en- 


gineer. 
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CS 6324 Holst: Hymn of Jesus, Perfect Fool-Ballet Music, 
Egdon Heath 
LPO/BBC Symphony Orchestra/Boult 


Another valuable and well executed record of Twentieth Century 
works. Denis Stevens writes: 

Admirers of Holst have understandably pressed hard for stereo record- 
ings of “The Hymn of Jesus” and “Egdon Heath” and here they are 
suitably leavened with a brilliant and flashingly colorful account of “The 
Perfect Fool” Ballet Suite. If it is the latter work that holds the repertoire 
the other music here is more typical of Holst as he saw himself. The 
mystical element of “The Planets” (with phrases borrowed from “Nep- 
tune”) is very apparent in the Hymn which has many pages of beauty 
and some splendidly stirring climaxes (the first on this record will stun 
you unless you have wisely kept the volume control well down—such 
is the dynamic range of the recording.) The music too itself is ideal for 
gramophone listening, especially in such a superb performance as is 
given by Sir Adrian. Those willing to explore and who like the Holst 
idiom will find his fine work becomes more attractive with each repeated 
hearing. The bleak, sombre music for “Egdon Heath” is hauntingly 
evocative and provides yet another contrast. The recording of all three 
works is superb.[3] 
Recorded in Kingsway Hall in March, 1962. 


CS 6338 Shostakovich: Quartet No.8 
Borodin Quartet No.2 


A wonderful disc for chamber music lovers. It has tremendous 
presence and clarity with riveting performances of both works. This is 
one of the more accessible Shostakovich quartets, yet it expresses the 
profound emotional depths that make these quartets, masterpieces. The 
Borodin Quartet premiered the Eighth Quartet for the composer in his 
Moscow home in the early 1960's. Overcome by the depth of the perform- 
ance, Shostakovich wept. The FFSS copy had some stridency in the upper 
strings that was not present in the FFRR copy. Recorded in September, 
1962. Erik Smith, producer. 


The Best of the Rest 


CS 6008 Viennese Bon Bons 
VPO/Boskovsky 


Delectable performances of delicious works. No one puts more 
buoyant energy into these works than Boskovsky. Recorded in Decem- 
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ber, 1957 in the Sofiensaal, Vienna. John Culshaw, producer; James 
Brown, engineer 


CS 6038 Tchaikovsky: 1812 Overture, Capriccio Italien, 
Marche Slav 
LSO/Alwyn 
When this record came out in the late fifties, there was much 
comparison with Dorati’s Mercury version (SR 90054), While audiophiles 
bought the Mercury in droves, the more concert-realisticrecording is this 
London gem. I was surprised at how good the recording was, cannons 
et all aside. 
Ivan March writes in The Stereo Record Guide: 
Kenneth Alwyn makes a highly successful gramophone debut, He has 
a flair for Tehaikowsky rare in English conductors and he couples a fine 
sense of style and care for detail with plenty of intensity and excitement. 

In “Capriccio Italien” the violins play their decoration of the main 
tune (just before letter B in the score) with analmost” Viennese” panache 
and the rustling lower strings accompanying the horn duet later on are 
equally imaginative. The final presto-prestissimo sweeps all before it 
without ever degenerating into sheer noise. The ceremonial pieces are 
also very well played and one is left hoping that we shall have more 
records from this talented young conductor 

Stereo adds a great deal to the enjoyment of this music and provid- 
ing you have equipment which will play it the illusion of realism, 
particularly in the Caprice, is startling. However, the recording is cut at 
avery high volume level and most commercial pickups will have trouble 
with it, Even Decea’s own FFSS pickup produces some distortion during 
the final furore of 1812, although it is not enough to worry about. 

There is no distortion on today’s equipment. Recorded in May, 1958 
in Kingsway Hall. Michael Williamson, producer; Kenneth Wilkinson, 


engineer. 


CS 6130 Espana, Volume 1 

Guridi: Ten Basque Dances; Albeniz: Navarra; Turina: 

La Procesion del Rocio; Turina: La Oracion del Toreno 

NOS/Argenta 

A tuneful record of Spanish compositions idiomatically played and 
very well recorded. Guridi’s Ten Basque Dances is a delightful com- 
pendium of characteristic melodies and irregular rhythms of Basque 
folk-music. La Procesion Del Rocio is Turina’s first work, written in 1912. It 
is colorfully scored with picturesque rhythms, “The Bullfighters Prayer” 
is a lyrical genre piece originally written for four lutes but scored here 
for a string orchestra. This record is very hard to find in stereo, but my 


a 
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a copy is excellent. Recorded on Decca equipment by Discos Colum- 
ia. 


CS 6152 Espana, Volume 4 

; This record is a collection of Preludes and Intermezzi from Spanish 
Lyric operas written around the late 1800’s and the early 1900’s. The 
composers included are Gimenez, Chapi, Granados, Luna and Breton. 
All are tuneful, dramatic, rhythmically incisive and clearly Spanish. It’s 
eta record, well played and recorded but very hard to find in 
stereo. 


CS 6194 Albeniz: Iberia; Turina: Danzas Fantasticas 
OSR/Ansermet 


Albeniz wrote his piano suite “Iberia” during the last three years of his 
life. “Iberia” consists of twelve terse yet evocative pictures of life in 
various parts of Spain. The gaudy orchestral transcriptions of five of 
tae lege Leda the first book, Triana from the second, and El 
aicin from Book 3) was iz’ i 
creamed are tae ) made by Albeniz’s contemporary, Enrique 
___ Navarra, although a separate piece which the composer did n 
finish himself, fits happily after the Suite and might well a of it. t 
Ansermet gives a most distinguished reading. In the quieter music 
he paints in delicate pastel shades and achieves much of the restrained 
atmosphere of the original piano writing. There appears to be nothing 
to be done with the frank vulgarity of the noisier passages and so 
making the best of both worlds, the Swiss conductor plays them for all 
they are worth. This is a most enjoyable performance and one of Anser- 
met’s best and most typical records; the meticulous care with which he 
shapes a phrase and balances his orchestra, yet always retaining the full 
Spanish flavour, is a constant pleasure to the ear[2] 
Recorded in May, 1960 in Victoria Hall, Geneva, Switzerland. James 
Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, engineer. 


CS 6197 Bach: Harpsichord Recital 
Malcolm, H. 


' Spectacular recording of a harpsichord, even if it is on the bright 
side. Nice performances. 


Back in 1955 George Malcolm caused a flutter in the record industry by 
producing a medium-play record of Bach on the harpsichord which was 
something of a best-seller This record (Iw 5170) was superbly recorded 
and coupled a breathtakingly virtuoso reading of the “Chromatic Fan- 
tasia” with a very lively Italian Concerto. Now the same artist gives us a 
stereo recital (no more faithful in timbre, and perhaps with less presence 
than its predecessor, but with that feeling of space round the instrument 
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which is the delight of stereo properly applied to a solo keyboard 
instrument) containing new readings of these pieces plus some more 
music. Indeed it is the additional music which gives the most pleasure: 
a buoyant performance of the attractive Toccata in D, anda very genial 
one of the jolly French Suite in G.I found the Chromatic Fantasia a little 
disappointing. This reading is not quite as spontaneous-sounding as the 
earlier one and reserves all its excitement for the cumulative climax of 
the Fugue. 

Inall other respects the record may be highly recommended—espe- 
cially to those who normally fight shy of the harpsichord—for the 
variety of Malcolm’s registration, always beautifully recorded, is a con- 
stant delight to the ear{3] 

Recorded in Decca Studio No.2, credits unknown. 


CS 6198 Brahms: Hungarian Dances; 

Dvorak: Slavonic Dances 

VPO/Reiner 

These chestnuts are played to the hilt with a combination of the 
VPO’s Viennese suavity and Reiner’s brilliant perfectionism. This “lost 
Reiner” is well worth searching out. Recorded in June, 1960 in the 
Sofiensaal, Vienna. Erik Smith, producer; James Brown, engineer. 


CS 6207 Mozart: Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Divertimento 1, 

Musical Joke 

SCO/Munchinger 

Musicians rarely play Mozart like this in 1989. Romantic interpreta- 
tions that bring out the beauty of Mozart's writing. Gorgeous recording. 
Purists beware! Recorded October-November, 1960 in Victoria Hall, 
Geneva. James Walker, producer; Roy Wallace, engineer. 


CS 6218 Tchaikovsky: Swan Lake Highlights 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Fistoulari 


Wonderfully balletic interpretations that stress musical substance 
rather than flashy brilliance. 

On the older Decea dise Fistoulari is gracious, his rhythms flexible 

(sometimes they err a fraction to slackness), but this is real ballet con- 

ducting, making this the finest Swan Lake selection in the catalogue. 

Particularly as the Decca recording is in this company’s highest class of 

both richness and transparency. The Concertgebouw playing is good, 

although their solo violin and cello are not as polished as one might 

expect. [5] 

Recorded February, 1961 in the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. John 
Culshaw, producer; Kenneth E. Wilkinson, engineer. 
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CS 6228 Dvorak: Symphony 5 (9) “From the New World” 
VPO/Kertesz 


This recording was made before Kertesz recorded all the Dvorak 
symphonies with the London Symphony Orchestra. It is an exciting, 
idiomatic performance of this warhorse that ranks with the best, a 
brilliant recording. Recorded March, 1961 in the Sofiensaal in Vienna. 
Ray Minshull, producer; James Brown, engineer. 


CS 6322 Khatchaturian: Gayneh (ballet): excerpts, 
Spartacus (ballet): excerpts 
VPO/Khatchaturian 


The sound on this record is very similar to CS 6323, where the 
composer conducts his Second Symphony. Which is a strong recommen- 
dation, as these are the best records to come from Vienna in the early 
stereo era. The Penguin Stereo Record Guide (1975) comments: 

The reader's interest in the composer's record will be dictated solely by 

whether he thinks the Spartacus music will be to his taste, The ballet is 

immensely spectacular and produced on Hollywood lines. The music 
itself is colorful, passionate, melodically attractive if not distinctive in any 
sophisticated sense, and capable of making a considerable impact. There 

is no doubt whatsoever of the composer's brilliant talent or his capacity 

for writing popular tunes and scoring them in Technicolor. The orchestra 

playinghere is marvelous—both in Gayneh and Spartacus—and the lus- 
cious and sumptuous Decca sound is almost overwhelming, but highly 
appropriate.[13] 
Recorded in March, 1962, Erik Smith, producer; James Brown, en- 
gineer. 


CS 6325 Stravinsky: Suites 1 and 2, Divertimento from the 
Fairy’s Kiss, Four Etudes 
OSR/Ansermet 


The first three of the Four Etudes for Orchestra were written by 
Stravinsky in 1914 and dedicated to Ernest Ansermet. The fourth is an 
evocation of nightlife on the Madrid streets circa early 1900s. The Suites 
are inventive miniatures that deserve more popularity than they have. 
Listen to the tympani in Suite 2 and you know this is a vintage Anser- 
met/Decca recording. He stresses the warmth of these works and it 
works. Recorded May, 1962 in Victoria Hall, Geneva, Switzerland. Mi- 
chael Bremner, producer; Roy Wallace, engineer. 
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CS 6332 Bartok: Divertimento for String Orchestra; 
Vivaldi: Concerto Grosso in B minor, 
Concerto Grosso in D minor 
Moscow Chamber Orchestra, Barshai 


An appropriately romantic yet aggressive performance that is en- 
tirely right for this early Bartok work. It is brilliantly played by this 
superb orchestra. The recordingis a little bright, but not hard on the ears. 
The Vivaldi doesn’t fare as well. The sound lacks presence, depth, and 
hali ambience. It’s as if it were recorded in different places. The inter- 
pretation lacks spirit. The Bartok is the reason to obtain this record. 
Recorded in June and July, 1962. 


CS 6340 Tales from the Vienna Woods 
VPO/Boskovsky 


My Decca review copy had ravishingly reverberant sound, with 
unusually good imaging, wide soundstage and appropriate depth. Typi- 
cal rich Boskovsky Viennese interpretation, that could use a little more 
spice in places. An ingratiating record of Strauss waltzes. If Bahn Frei 
(Line Clear Polka) doesn’t cheer you up, you've got problems. Recorded 
November, 1962 in the Sofiensaal, Vienna. Christopher Raeburn, pro- 
ducer; James Brown, engineer. 


— 
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Records vs. Compact Discs 


I compared the FFSS records with London Compact Disc on a rainy 
November afternoon. The equipment used: 


® NEC 810 Compact Disc Player 

® Well Tempered Turntable Player (Clarity Audio modified) and Tone 
Arm with Benz-Micro MC-3 Cartridge 

® Clarity Ultron Double Power Cord and Double Interconnects 

@ MFA System Luminescence Preamplifier (Tube) 

® Totally modified and rebuilt Altec Amplifier (Tube) 

® Quad ESL-163 Speakers 

® Celestion System 6000 Subwoofers 


The Music 


Grieg: Peer Gynt 
LSO/Fjelstad 
CS 6049, CD 425-512 

In the Hall of the Mountain King: The CD was brighter, clearer with 
more detail, though the climaxes were offensively shrill. Obviously the 
quieter parts have been equalized—the subtle quality of the opening is 
gone. The LP was muddier, not as clear but less harsh and shrill in 
climaxes. It sounds like the tape is overloaded in loud sections. 

Solveg’s Song: Again, the CD was crystal clear—the mandolin was 
more audible on the CD. The ambience was better on the CD but it also 
had a coarse quality to it. The LP was smoother and more musical—it had 
a soothing quality that reflects the emotion of the music. 
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Handel: Water Music, Royal Fireworks Music 
LSO/Szell 
CS6236, CD 417-694 

The LP (an FFRR) was very warm and mellow with slightly more 
hall sound and ambience. But the CD was also excellent. The LP and CD 
almost exactly matched each other. 


Falla: Three Cornered Hat 
OSR/Ansermet 
CCS 6224, CD 417-771 (ADRM) 

Dance of the Millers Wife : The record had slightly more hall sound 
and ambience, while the CD had slightly more detail. The CD sounded 
less harsh than the LP The biting piccolos’ shrillness was more real and 
musically true on the CD. The differences were minor. This is a wonder- 
ful CD. 


Ravel: Rapsodie Espagnole 
OSR/Ansermet 
CS 6024, CD 414-046 

The LP has shrill highs—overloaded on the climaxes. The CD has 
wonderful detail and presence and fullness. Compared to the LP listen- 
ing to the CD was like peeling back a thick veil. The CD is a clear winner 
here. An amazing recording for its 1957 vintage. 


Summary 


As with most CD’s the transfers tend to be brighter and clearer. The 
records were darker, slightly warmer but less detailed. While this small 
sample is hardly representative, ] was enormously impressed with the 
quality of the London CD transfers. | haven't heard the Japanese King 
CDs, but Michael Gray notes the King CDs are even better than the 
Londons! 
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Labels and Pressings 


Label 1 


Monophonic FFRR, used since the inception of long playing records in 
1948 to the mid 60’s, when monophonic records were discontinued. Red 
label with silver label and the ffrr copyrighted logo. Original issues had 
an ’LL1000’ numbering system. Later issues were labeled ’CM9000.’ 
These records were pressed in England. Some of these monophonic 
records are astoundingly good with wide dynamic range and presence. 


Label 2 


Stereophonic FFSS (Full Frequency Stereophonic Sound). Red (brighter 
red than label 1) label with silver lettering and the ‘FFSS logo.’ Records 
pressed in England. The first stereo issues starting with 6001 in 1958 and 
continuing to 1963, and perhaps beyond. 


Label 3 


Decca FFSS label. Black label with silver lettering. Used from 1958 until 
the mid 70’s (the latest FFSS Decca label I’ve seen is a 1974 recording of 
Schoenberg works by the London Sinfonietta, David Atherton conduct- 
ing—Decca SXL 6660-4). 


Label 4 


London Stereo FFRR label. Red label with silver lettering. Used for first 
issues and first reissues from 1964 or thereabouts into the 70’s. I’m unsure 
of these dates. Pressed in England until when they were pressed in 
Holland. 
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Label 5 


; i lettering on orange back- 
STS (Stereo Treasury) label. Silver ! : 
pee First cA second reissue label used from mid 1960's through the 


1970's, Pressed in England. 


Label 6 | | 
Second STS (Stereo Treasury) reissue label. Red lettering on orang 
background. Pressed in England. 


mae dwith red and blue 
e 
i Treasury reissue label. Cream backgroun with re 
Aegan the wie and black lettering. Pressed in the United States. 
Label used in the 1970's. 


The Label Codes 


What the Codes Mean 


Between the record label and the record grooves there are ng * 
letters that reveal information about when the record was a ae ns 
hold the record so that you are reading the label, in the6 o’clock p I 
i de that reads: ZAL 6339 1E 
aa “ code that means a stereophonic ee _— ks ibe 
i i igi ber (6339) refers to the 
honic coding) The four digit num > ; : ; 
or the tine that hols the performance—in this case Maazel’s perform 


ance of Petrushka and Ruslan and Ludmilla Overture. This information 1s 


also on the label above CS6339, printed in smaller, upside down fashion. 
The 1E refers to the lacquer number and the cutting engineer. 


In the 3 o'clock position is the stamper designation. ee aT 
derives from a code that London/Decca used: B, U, C, K,I, N,G, ts or 
The “Buckingham Code” denotes the sequence that this recc é 


stamped from the “mother,” B first, U second, C third, and so on, 


In the 9am position is anumber (1, 2,3 etc.) that denotes the mother 


from which the stamper was made. 


What do these codes mean to record collectors? We all ewer a 
each record is different, but a 1E, B, 1 would be the earliest aaa 
pressing [have done no comparisons to definitely ascertain whether this 


would be sonically superior to a 10E, M, 4 pressing. 
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The Artists 


Ataulfo Argenta (1913-58) 


The Spanish conductor entered the Madrid Conservatory at age 13 and 
studied in Europe under Carl Schuricht. In 1945 he became conductor of 
the National Orchestra of Spain. He toured successfully in Europe and 
South America in the late forties and fifties. His promising career was cut 
short by sudden death in 1958. He is remembered for his exciting and 
colorful interpretations of Spanish, French, and Russian music. 

His series of brilliant recordings of Spanish music were made for 


Spanish Columbia and Decca and were released under the Lon- 
don/Decca label. One of the reasons for their excellent sound is because 
Spanish Columbia and Decca made an arrangement where Decca lent 


their recording equipment in exchange for being able to release the 
records. 


Argenta’s outstanding releases include: 


CS 6006 Espafia 

CS 6025 Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique 
CS 6028 Falla: Harpsichord Concerto 

CS 6029 Halffter: Sinfonietta 


CS 6046 Falla: Nights in Gardens of Spain; Rodrigo: Guitar Concerto 
CS 6130 Guridi: 10 Basque Dances 


Willi Boskovsky (b. 1909) 


The renowned Austrian violinist and conductor won the Kreisler prize 
of the Vienna Academy at the tender age of 17. His career as a solo 
violinist has also included chamber music and conducting, He joined the 
Vienna Philharmonic in 1932 and in 1939 Knappertsbusch made him one 
of the orchestra’s four leaders. In 1947 the Vienna Octet was formed. He 


started conducting the famous Vienna New Year’s Day Concert in 1954 
and continued these for at least 15 years. 


Another contribution has been his complete recording of the 


complete Mozart dances, marches and minuets on 10 Decca/London 
albums between 1964 and 1967. Combined with his recordings of 
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Mozart's cassations, serenades and divertimentos (except woodwinds), 
his output displays a sense of buoyant rhythmic style that illuminate 
these miniatures for the masterpieces they are. 


Peter Maag (b. 1919) 


The Swiss conductor Peter Maag came from the well known musical 
family of Steinbach. His father, Otto, was a theologian and musician, who 
served as Swiss consul in Dresden. The Maag family often housed a 
young Fritz Reiner. Maag studied liberal arts but focused on the piano. 
He went from Choirmaster to conductor and studied with Ansermet in 
Geneva. He became the first conductor at the Dusseldorf Opera in the 
early fifties and conducted at the Bonn Opera in the late fifties. In 1959 
he withdrew to a Buddhist monastery in Hong Kong for reflection. He 
resumed his career by conducting many orchestras over the world, 
becoming Director of the Vienna Volksoper from 1964-68. 

Maag’s interpretations of Mozart are particularly valuable. They 
stress the melodic line and are always elegant and poised. He infuses 
warmth into his Mozart; the result is beautiful, yet there is no lack of 
precision and clarity. His Mozart Clarinet Concerto and Horn Concerti 
accompaniments and the Notturno (CS 6133) are superb examples. These 
same qualities are evident in Maag’s Mendelssohn interpretations. His 
Scotch Symphony (CS 6191) and Midsummer Nights Dream (CS 6001) belong 
in every classical collection. 


Jean Martinon (1910-1976) 


The French conductor and composer was born into a musical family and 
studied with Roussel and Munch. Heserved in the Frencharmy in World 
War II, was captured, escaped, and recaptured three times, over a period 
of two years. After the war, he concentrated on conducting, After a series 
of stints with several European Orchestras, served as assistant conductor 
with Charles Munch (London Philharmonic Orchestra, 1949-51). He was 
artistic director of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra (1958-60) and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra (1963-68. ) It was there that he became 
embroiled in a bitter dispute with the influential Chicago critic, Claudia 
Cassidy. Several members of the orchestra had problems adjusting to 
Martinon’s mild temperament because they had become accustomed to 
Reiner’s autocratic German style. The RCA records with the Chicago 
Symphony he made are underrated, even though they were of Dyna- 
groove vintage. Try LSC 2958, Nielsens Fourth Symphony or LSC 3004, 
Bartok’s Miraculous Mandarin Suite. 

As often is the case with French conductors, Martinon’s strengths 
were clarity, a burnished elegance and a polish that belied a subtle but 
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accurate sense of rhythm and phrasing. Although 

tors sacrificed power and emotional uy ceouaht aa aunts tae not ind 
this true with Martinon’s performances. Most of his recorded perform- 
ances are of the French composers, although his repertory included 
wide variety of classical and contemporary works, including his own, He 
once iy ie regret because he had never been asked to record Mahler 
- artinon’s Giselle (CS 6098); his Ibert’s Divertissement (CS 6200) and 

erlioz Orchestral Works (CS 6200) are well recorded examples of his art. 


Karl Munchinger (b. 1915) 


Karl Munchinger’s close affiliation wi 
, ith Bach started at an earl 
an he composed his own cantatas. He did stints as oregenit and 
e erapeer in Stuttgart. After the war he formed the Stuttgart Chamber 
rchestra. Munchinger became internationally famous in the next ten 
years as an interpreter of Bach, but expanded his repertoire later. Mun- 
es id and the SCO have given over 3000 concerts 
is interpretations are known forstrong rh , i 
! ythms and dynamics. H 
Sed known as an interpreter who adhered closely to ferede and det 
ae : intespeeietans almost a precursor of today’s ancient instrument 
abe owever, by today s standards, his interpretations are ro- 
He has recorded with Decca all his li i 
ife and his recording of 

: en anoeth (3) and Pachelbel’s Canon are best sellers. His Vivaldi 
ns aroused interest in Vivaldi’s work as well as baro i 
in genes. Most of his recordings for Decca were made in Victoria | Hall 
in Geneva and show a detailed, up close presence similar to Ansermet’s 
oe The best of Munchinger on Decca include his Brandenburg 

oncerti (CS 6071, 6072, 6073), Corelli Concerto Grosso No. 8 and Pachel- 


bel’s Canon (CS 6206), and Mozart's Ei i 1 iverti 
Bion ics on ozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and Diverti- 


Raphael Kubelik (b. 1914) 


The native born Czechoslovakian’s major recording work was i 
; don 

inti 4 and DGG. His recordings with the Chicago Symphony aed 
the Mercury Living Presence classical series in 1951 and began the era of 
high fidelity classical recording in the United States. His interpretation 
have the repu tation of being straightforward and balegced betwee : 
clarity and emotion, There is ano nonsense approach to his music maki : 
that does not eschew musicianship, sensitivity or warmth “ 
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Wilhelm Backhaus, pianist (1888-1969) 


The distinguished German born Swiss pianist was known for his inter- 
pretations of Beethoven and Brahms. His interpretations were monu- 
mentally solid and typical of the German school of pianism: “one of 
scrupulous musicianship, severity, strength rather than charm, solidity 
rather than sensuosity, intellect rather than instinct, sobriety rather than 
brilliance. [8]” 


Ernest Ansermet(1883-1969) 


Ansermet’s 68 recordings in the early stereo era (1956-63) account for 
almost one quarter of the orchestral and chamber music Decca/London 
made. These records are important historically, for they capture a great 
conductor at the peak of his artistic power in the best sound that Decca/ 
London produced. 

Ernest Ansermet is different from many professional musicians 
because he was not raised in a family of professional musicians. Although 
he studied piano, violin and harmony with local musicians and played 
in a small orchestra, music was just another diversion for him. In fact, he 
had often dreamed of a stage career, but his auditions were largely 
unsuccessful. He became a mathematics teacher in a high school in 
Lausaune, Switzerland. But soon his passion for music became a domi- 
nant force in his life and he studied with Ernest Bloch, among others. 
Finally, in 1911 he made the career change and took over as conductor of 
the Kursaal Orchestra in Montreux. In 1916 he became a conductor for 
Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe. This started his historic alliance with conductor 
Igor Stravinsky, as well as other contemporary composers. He conducted 
world premieres of Falla’s Three Cornered Hat and Ravel's La Valse. In 1917 
he started the Orchestra of the Suisse Romande. It was his orchestra for 
50 years until he retired in 1967. His allegiance never wavered, as he 
refused many offers to direct music elsewhere. 

To understand Ansermet’s style of conducting, one needs to know 
how the French school (Munch, Martinon, Paray, Cluytens, Ansermet) 
interpreted music. Harold Schonberg in The Great Conductors says it best. 

When one speaks of the French School, one thinks of grace and elegance; 
of logic rather than high emotion; of an emphasis on exterior polish 
(glittering, top-of-the-keys passagework from pianists; a refined, 
smooth, mellifluous delivery from violinist); of objectivity and a refusal 
to dig into the mystical elements of music as so many Germans do; of a 
kind of detachment. [9] 

Obviously, Ansermet’s strengths belong to this school. As a result, 
his interpretations of Debussy and Ravel are some of the greatest ever 
put on disc. Clarity of texture, inner balance, and precise detail are all 
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characteristics of his conducting. After all, his background was that of a 
mathematician. He was weakest in the classical and early romantic rep- 
ertoire. 

Astrange paradox was Ansermet’s relationship with Stravinsky and 
modern music. Early in his career, Ansermet was identified internation- 
ally as an interpreter of Stravinsky. He was relatively unknown until 
1946, when his first dazzling recording of Petrouchka served as a showcase 
for Londons “FFRR’ sound. As much as he championed certain contem- 
porary works, he roundly criticized atonal music. He believed form and 
content of music are inseparable. “The composer of today,” he says, 
“confuses the canvas with the picture, and this is very serious, There no 
longer seems to work in man that integration of his emotional life which 
once caused Pascal to speak of ‘the intelligence of the heart. ‘[10]” 

Ansermet was most upset with Schoenberg’s music, but also freely 
expressed hostility towards Stravinsky’s later works. 

When you heara Bach fugue, you know beyond any doubt that the man 

who wrote it was possessed of a strong religious faith, When you hear a 

Beethoven symphony, you feel the humanity and optimistic strength of 

its composer But when you hear a work of Stravinsky’s, you are at a loss 

to know what manner of man it was who set the notes down on paper 

He speaks to the listener as if by proxy; he does not give of himself. [10] 

Many of Ansermet’s interpretations of Stravinsky’s works are a 
disappointment to my ears. They are wonderfully clear, beautiful in 
lyrical moments, and the detail is stunningly captured by Decca’s sound. 
But they miss the strong sense of cross rhythms and build up of tension 
that are essential qualities of Stravinsky’s more exciting works. 

Ansermet and Decca/London were an ideal match for each other 
during their recording relationship that lasted 40 years. Decca was 
looking for someone who conducted with clarity of texture and tonal 
fidelity so that its “FFRR” sound could be demonstrated to maximum 
effect. The French impressionists and early Stravinsky was the kind of 
music from which demonstration discs could be made. The orchestral 
rates in Geneva were low, and Victoria Hall was an excellent recording 
location. Arthur Haddy, Chief Engineer of London/Decca, wrote af- 
fectionately of Ansermet in an article in Saturday Review in 1969. 

As a former mathematician, he was always keenly interested in the 


usurp the producer’s and engineer's functions. Indeed, our relationship 
with Ansermet largely owed its happy and fruitful nature to the 


technical means we employed; and, whenevera new piece of equipment 
was installed at the Victoria Hall, “Uncle Ernie” demanded a full explana- 
tion from our engineers. He was always ready to help us by adjusting 
the dynamic range of his performances to the requirements of the 
medium, thereby avoiding arbitrary compression from the control room 
whenever possible; yet, unlike some conductors, he never sought to 
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complete confidence each felt in the other’s skill and expert knowledge. 
11 

john Culshaw, in Putting the Record Straight has another view of 
working with Ansermet. He objected to Ansermet recording Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Brahmsand evidently these records of Ansermet’s didn’t 
sell well. “He was the antithesis of Monteux, and was ragingly jealous of 
him. He was also breathtakingly mean. [13]” 

Culshaw then goes on to describe Ansermet’s wealth of Stravinsky 
memorabilia and how Ansermet rewarded James Walker (who en- 
gineered most of the Ansermet stereo sessions) with a box of Swiss 
chocolates rather than one of Stravinsky's artifacts. 

The Orchestra of the Suisse Romande was never one of the great 
orchestras of its time in terms of orchestral execution, but this doesn’t 
prevent me to listening to Ansermet’s recordings with it. The best of 
Ansermet includes the following: 


CS 6205 French Overtures 

CS 6194 Albeniz: Iberia 

CS 6062 Bizet: Carmen Suite, ’Arlesienne Suites 

CS 6208 Bizet: Symphony in C 

CS 6126 Borodin: Symphony 2 & 3 

CS 6023 Debussy/Ravel: Nocturnes, Mother Goose 

CS 6043 Debussy: Jeux; Dukas: La Peri 

CS 6185 Delibes: Sylvia and Coppelia Highlights 

CS 6227 Faure: Pelleas et Melisande [etc. ] 

CS 6241 Martin: Concerto for Winds, Etudes 

CS 6345 Respighi: Pines and Fountains of Rome 

CS 6012 Rimsky-Korsakov: May Night, Tsar Sultan [ete. ] 
CS 6036 Rimsky-Korsakov: Sadko, Christmas Eve [etc. ] 
CS 6138 Stravinsky: Pulcinella Suite, Song of Nightingale 
CS 6325 Stravinsky: Suites 1 and 2 

CS 6068, 6069 Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker 

CS 6075, 6076 Tchaikovsky: Swan Lake 

CS 6079 Debussy: La Boite a Jou Joux, Printemps 


Sir Adrian Boult (1889-1983) 


Adrian Boult learned music from his mother, who was a professional 
writer on music. He started piano lessons at 12 and earned a doctorate in 
music at Oxford. In 1928 he was named director of the newly formed BBC 
Symphony Orchestra. As a permanent radio orchestra, it received unusu- 
ally long rehearsals. Its first concert in 1930 (Brahms Symphony No. 4) 
had 12-15 rehearsals. Boult remained there until 1950. A champion of 
British music, Boult has recorded for London/Decca, EMI, Westminster, 
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Lyrita and many other companies. His style was to interpret without 
egotistical imprint; his purpose was to serve the composer with minimal 
intrusion of his personality. His modesty and patience made him well 
loved by musicians. His interpretations were solid, achieving well modu- 
lated balances between orchestral groups. While he organized large 
scores well, often his modesty in emotional expression robbed a work of 
its color and excitement. Outstanding London/Decca discs include: 


CS 6324 Holst: Hymn of Jesus, Egdon Heath 

CS 6196 Searle: Symphony 1 

CS 6157 Grieg: Piano Concerto; Franck: Symphonic Variations with Clif- 
ford Curzon 

CS 6078 Vaughan-Williams: Symphony 8 


Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist (b. 1918) 


If the phrase “born virtuoso” ever applied to a violinist, it applies to 
Ruggiero Ricci. Born in San Francisco in 1918, Ricci gave his debut recital 
in Carnegie Hall in 1928 at age 10. The applause was tumultuous. Instead 
of the usual bouquet of flowers, the young Ricci was given a model 
airplane! His dressing room was heaped with toys and boxes of sweets. 
There followed the usual international tour common to all prodigies[12]. 

Ricci played a wide variety of music from the first recording of the 
Paganini Caprices to Hindemith and Prokofiev. His tone is round and 
intense; he is one of the greatest technicians ever to play the violin. His 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto (CS 6010), the twentieth century solo album 
(CS 6193), and the Paganini Caprices (CS 6163) are my favorites. 


George Solti (b. 1912) 


Like most of the conductors mentioned, Solti started his music making 
by taking piano lessons at age 6. He worked with Bruno Walter, Toscanini 
and many others in both the operatic and symphonic repertoire. He was 
hired as Music Director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic in 1961, but 
resigned before conducting a concert because management hired Zubin 
Mehtaas Assistant Conductor without first consulting him. From 1961-71 
he was musical director at Covent Garden in London, for which he was 
knighted. After 1971 he was Music Director of the Chicago Symphony. 

Solti’s interpretations are noted for tension and sheer visceral excite- 
ment, with fast tempi and exact rhythms. Composers such as Bartok, 
Kodaly, Mahler, and Wagner fare well under his baton. Mozart, Brahms, 
and Debussy don’t fare as well because he often misses the beauty in 
lyrical passages and the delicacy in impressionistic works. 
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He has recorded for Decca/London since 1946. His recordings of the 
Suppe Overtures (CS 6146) and the Beethoven 5th Symphony (CS 6092) 
represent music at its most exciting. Also worth listening to is his inter- 
pretation of Offenbach’s Gaite Parisienne (CS 6216). 
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